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FORGING AHEAD IN EDUCATION 


1.—Teachers home. 2.—Manual training class consolidated school. 


3.—A real consolidated rural school. 4.—Omne teacher schools are inefficient. 5.—Agricultural high school boys 
on a farm study trip. 





CONSOLIDATION THE POOR MAN’S HOPE 


earnest farmer we saw the other day—and as he talked a 

bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little one. tugged at his trouser-leg. 
“IT am not able to send my children off to school. Consequently, 
the only chance in the world I have to give them an education is 
to carry out this plan for consolidation of districts and so get high 
school advantages for them right at home.” 

Was he not right? And are there not millions of boys and 
girls in the South whose only hope of an education lies in having 
their parents take just the same common-sense view of the situ- 
ation which this father did? And if this be so, ought we not to 
drop our prejudice against the consolidation idea and consider it 
on its merits? Hadn’t we better sacrifice our prejudices than 
our children? 

Almost immediately before talking with this farmer-father we 


T AM a poor man with five young children,” said a thoughtful, 


had seen a county superintendent in an adjoining rural county, 
and this county superintendent said: “We have now reached the 
point in our county th&t every boy and girl can go to school without 
leaving home. Every child in the county either lives within reach 
of a school with high school features, or else lives within two 
— an automobile truck line that will take him to such a 
school.” 

This is the condition we should soon reach in all parts of the 
South. It is cheaper for us to bring the high school to us than it 
is to move to town to get high-school advantages there. 

Consolidation is the poor man’s hope. And the rich man can 
afford to help the poor man, because a good school always increases 
property values far more than the increased cost. It brings: new 
settlers of a high type, and holds the good citizens you already 
have. “It pays five ways.” 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 
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What Is the Purpose of an Education? 








North Carolina State College 
of 


Agriadture and Kaynweringy 
West Raleigh 
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June 4, 1921. 
My dear High School Graduate: 





Every yOung man who has. the natural ability and the 
industry to have completed his four-year high school course 
creditably should now be planning his future. Your life 
is before youe You can make much of it if you lay the 
proper foundation. You ought to choose your life work 
and then to educate yourself for success. 

I would not have you believe that mere money-making 
is the primary purpose of an educatione Your ideal of 
life should be higher than thate Training that fits a 
man to work efficiently will, of course, vastly increase 
his earning capacity and his clearness of vision in any 
situatione A proper conception of one s duties and oppor- 
tunities as a citizen, the ability to think clearly and 
intelligently, to keep abreast progess in One s own pur- 
suit or profession, to move with confidence and self- 
possession among other people socially and in business re- 
lations--these are some of the results of a good education. 


And these are worth four years of hard work in college 
and all that they cost in money and timee The trained man 
will be promoted faster and rise higher than a man who has 
not this training but has undertaken to succeed with only 
high school preparation for life. You may hope to live Oo 
or 50 years longere Fow years is not too much time to de- 
vote to preparation for the life that is before you. Go to 
college if you cane Borrow money to do so if necessary. 
You can pay it back end you will wonder for the remainder of 
your life why you hesitated about the riske This is the ex- 
perience of thovwands of successful mene 


Yours very sincerely, 


W. GC. Riddick, 
President. 
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P. S. The North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering offers courses in Agriculture,’ in Chemistry, in 
Textile Manufactw ing, and in Architectural, Civil, Electri- 
cal, Highway and Mechanical Engineering. For catalogue, 
illustrated_circular and entrance blanks, write E. B. Owen, 
Registrar, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
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This ‘advertisement is one of a series being run by colleges in Virginia and the Carolinas. The n-xt will appear in an early 
issue. The following other colleges are participating, any of which will gladly send catalog. 


Trinity College, Durham, N. C. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. Elon College, Elon College, N. C. 
. Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. Queens College (Women) Charlotte, N. C. Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 


North Carolina College for Women, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. The Clemson Agricultural College, 
Greensboro, N. C. : Clemson College, S. C. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














Only the Dust of Rusty Oats 
Harmful 


A BEADS. says his oats have rusted 
badly—never saw oats with more 
rust—and wants to know if feeding 
these oats to horses is likely to injure 
them? 

We assume that our reader wishes 
to feed the oats in the sheaf or straw, 
as is quite customary in the South. 
There is no specific poisonous effect 
from the rust when such oats are fed 
to horses. The rust is harmless when 
introduced into the stomach, but oat 
hay, or oats in the sheaf, from oats that 
have suffered much from rust, is dusty. 
Dust seems especially objectionable to 
horses, causing them to cough, and 
some think tending to produce heaves 
or broken wind. 

If. the rusty oats are fed in the straw, 
it will be advisable to sprinkle or mois- 
ten them slightly, or sufficient to pre- 
vent the dust from flying. Tf this is 
done, no injury is likely to result. 


Contagious Abortion in Cows 


A READER says that he has heard 
that contagious abortion is a very 
serious disease among cows and wants 
to know how he can avoid introduc- 
ing the disease when purchasing ad- 
ditions to. his herd. 


Abortion is probably the most seri- 
ious disease with which dairymen 
and cattle breeders have to contend 
in the United States today. It is more 
dificult to detect than tuberculosis, 
more damaging in its results on the 
herd and more difficult to eradicate 
or prevent when it is once known to 
exist. 


It is the great problem now up to 
veterinarians and investigators for 
solution. At present, we know too 
little about it and methods of treat- 
ment, or prevention, are therefore too 
frequently ineffective and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

When our inquirer purchases cat- 
tle from any herg he should before 
accepting any animal require the 
seller to answer satisfactorily the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. If any abortions have occurred in 
the herd or on the premises where the 
animal to be purchased has been 
kept during the last year it is danger- 
ous to accept an animal from the 
herd. 

2. If there are many cows in the 
herd which have failed to breed regu- 
larly it is suspicious. 

3. If many calves were weak or 
died when young with scours or other 
troubles it is very suspicious of abor- 
tion. ‘ 

4. If the herd has been bothered 
Much with retained afterbirth or fail- 
ure of the cows to clean out properly 
it is also suspicious. 

: Something can be done toward de- 
tecting abortion in a herd by certain 
blood tests, but these are not entirely 
dependable and few would regard - 
practicable to have such test made i 
case of purchase of cows. A compe- 
tent veterinarian could take blood 
Samples “from each cow and these 
could be sent to a laboratory for ex- 
amination and test, ‘but as stated this 
is not generally regarded by the pur- 
chaser as a practical means of pro- 
tection, and many doubt the dependa- 
bility of the tests in individual cases. 
While cleanliness, sanitation, and 
thorough disinfection as far as possi- 
ble, both of the cow and ‘the* barns 
are desirable, in the experience of the 
Writer they have had no observable 
effects in préventing the disease or 
cutting short its course-in a herd. 


While some have reported success 
as a preventive or cure from the use 
of bacterins, which are laboratory 
products made from the killed bac- 
teria or “germs” which are supposed 
to cause the disease, they have not 
yet proved their efficiency sufficiently 
to warrant complete dependence 
upon them. 


Tennessee Jerseys Go North 


[" IS rare that a breeder of purebred 
livestock in the South sells and 
ships to the states north of Virginia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 
Southern breeders in the past have 
had to sell nearly all their animals in 
the South, unless they shipped them 
to public sales held in the North. 
Recently, however, the county 
agent of Franklin County, Illinbdis, 
purchased and 


kinds of treatment tried, but have 
never seen any succeed but the re- 
moval of the hard, calloused tissue 
with the knife, 


Break the Land Early for Winter 
Pasture Crops 


T= greatest obstacle to success im 
* securing late fall and winter graz- 
ing, in fact, the greatest obstacle to 
success with fall seeded crops of any 
sort, is the lack of moisture.in the soil 
to bring up these crops when they 
ought to be sowed. 

For instance, rape is highly valued 
by those who have made a success of 
growing it for late fall and winter 
grazing. | course, rape requires 
rich—very rich land, but it also re- 
quires moisture to make good growth. 
Perhaps there is no better combina- 
tion pasture for hogs where the land 
is rich and there is sufficient lime, 
than rape and red clover. The rape 
furnishes late fall and winter grazing, 
when the land is dry enough to be 
grazed, and when the rape is gone the 
red clover comes on during the spring 
and furnishes good grazing until the 

middle of sum- 





shipped from 
Tennessee to IIli- 
nois 35 head of 
purebred Jersey 
heifers to be used 
for dairy calf club 
work for boys in 
Illinois. 

The heifers 
were all pure- 
bred and were 
purchased in the 
vicinity of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., com- 
ing from the 
herds of Mrs. H. 
H. Galbraith, the 
Experiment Sta- 
tion farm, Maj. 
T. S. Webb, and 
Geo. W. Calla- 
han. 





mer. 


But, as stated, 
the dry weather 
which generally 
occurs in Sep- 
tember and early 
October, when 
these crops must 
be sowed in the’ 
Cotton Belt .to 
furnish late fall 
and winter graz- 
ing, often pre- 
vents the sowing 
of these crops 
early enough to 
produce winter 
grazing. 

Those who have 
rich land and 
will lime it, if it 
does not already 








The Extension 
Division of the 
University of 
Tennessee gives 
out the following 
regarding this 
sale and Tennessee Jerseys in gen- 
eral: 

“This is a compliment to Tennessee 
Jerseys. Just such things are placing 
the state on the map as the greatest 
producing area of the high class Jer- 
seys in the United States. In this 
connection it may be interesting to 
note that for the two-year period 
ending December 20, {920, 16,826 head 
of dairy cattle were exported from 
the state, and in the same time only 
1,232 head were imported. There are 
now over 1,200 breeders of registered 
Jerseys in Tennessee, and the num- 
ber of dairy cattle has increased from 


497,000 in 1910 to 663,000 in 1920.” 


Curing a Calloused Shoulder 
READER has a-horse with a 


“knot” on his shoulder which gets 
sore and he has to let him stand up 
until it heals. 

When a hard lump or callous forms 
on the shoulder and gets sore each 
time the collar works on it there is 
little prospect of a cure until the 
thickened tissue or “knot” is cut out. 
The skin should be cut and the cal- 
lous dissected out. As small a wound 
as possible should be made in order, 
that less time will be required for 
healing. The collar must be kept off 
the shoulder until the parts have 
healed completely and when the 
horse is put back to work care must 
be taken to toughen the parts gradu- 
ally and protect them from too se- 
vere pressure or chafing. This method 
of treatment requires a surgeon to 
do the operation, although it is sim- 
ple, and time for the wound to heal, 
but it is ‘the only effective or perma- 
nent cure. We'tave seen many other: 


This cow is 


day. 


PRINGESS~ BELLE 

six years old \and gave 74 
pounds, 9 gallons and 2 pounds, of milk in a 
She is owned by the School for the 
Deaf, Morganton, N. € 


.the opening? 


contain sufficient 
lime, can largely 
overcome the ob- 
stacle of insuffi- 
cient moisture at 
k seeding time, if 
they will prepare the land early 
enough and harrow it every two 
weeks until ready to sow the seed. 
Land plowed any time before August 
1, and harrowed every two weeks un- 
til September will nearly always haye 
sufficient moisture to germinate the 
seed of any fall-sowed crop, and un- 
less the most severe and prolonged 
drouth comes, enable the crops to 
make sufficient growth for late fall 
and winter grazing. Fall-seeded 
crops which do not make a good 
growth before freezing weather 
comes, will not generally grow 
enough to furnish much grazing be- 
fore spring. Especially is this true in 


. 


‘the northern half of the Cotton Belt. 


To have late fall and winter pas- 
tures with certainty the land must be 
broken and harrowed early and the 
harrow used every two weeks until 
seeding time. 


Cow Has Defective Teat 


READER writes: “I have a cow 

with a defective teat. About one 
and one-half inches from end of teat 
is a second opening, which causes much 
trouble and waste of milk while milk- 
ing. What is the best ta do to close 
I think the cow was 
born in this condition.” 

This is not a very rare condition. 
It occurs naturally or is present at 
birth, and may also result from 
barbed wire or other cuts which ex- 
tend into the natural channel in the 
center of the teat. 

This extra opening can be closed, 
but it requires some care and skill to 
do it. Usually a veterinarian or sur- 
geon should be employed to do the 
work, A‘ milk tube or probe should. 


be passed into the teat and then the 
walls of this hole into the teat should 
be made raw by removing the skin. 
It is necessary that this be thorough- 
ly done and the walls of opening be 
made raw clear to the milk tube or 
probe that has been passed into the 
teat. The sides of the opening may 
then be brought together with a cou- 
ple of stitches and supported by ap- 
plying adhesive plaster around the 
teat. 


If the teat has been thoroughly dis- 
infected before starting, the opera- 
tion carefully done and the instru- 
ments and hands made clean and dis- 
infected, the wound will usually heal 
promptly and close the opening. 


But we advise strongly against at- 
tempting to close this extra opening 
by an operation while the cow is be- 
ing milked. Wait until she goes dry 
before attempting the operation. 
Milking the cow tends to prevent the 
union of the sides of the opening, and 
there is also danger of the udder be- 
coming infected and that quarter of 
it being destroyed. When the cow 
is dry 
avoided. 


Young Animals Make Economical 
Use of Feeds 


HERE is more than one reason 

why young animals should be fed 
liberally. It is generally thought that 
if a young animal is stunted from lack 
of feed it never entirely recovers 
from it. This is probably true with 
some animals and. certainly true if 


these troubles are largely 


the poor feeding is continued too~ 


long. But this is not the only reason 
why young animals should be well 
fed. It is reason enough, when breed- 
ing animals are in question, or when 
size is an important matter in deter- 
mining thé value of the animal, but 
there is another reason why young 
animals should be well fed, which can 
not be overlooked in the economical 
production of livestock. Animals that 
are being fed for the number of 
pounds of gain in weight which they 
make, or for meat production, make a 
much better or more economical use 
of feeds when young than when they 
get older. 


The following table, modified from 
Henry’s Feeds and Feeding, which 
gives the results from over 500 feed- 
ing trials with over 2,000 pigs, shows 
clearly how much less feed is used to 
produce 100 pounds of gain on young 
pigs than to produce the same gain in 
weight on older and larger hogs: 


Feed for 

Weight Average weight 100 Ibs. gain 
*tbs. . , Ibs. 
15 to 50 293 
50 to 100 400 
100 to 150 437 
150 to 200 482 
200, to 250 498 
250 to 300 511 
300 to 350 535 


It will be noted that pigs averaging 
38 pounds each made as much growth 
or gain on 100 pounds of feed as hogs 
averaging 320 pounds made on 182% 
pounds of feed. Or it cost 82% per 
cent more to make a pound of gain 
on hogs weighing an average of 320 

ounds than it did with pigs averag- 
ing 38 pounds. In other words, if hogs 
weighing 320 pounds would pay $20 a 
ton or $1 a hundred pounds for feed, 
pigs averaging 38 pounds would pay 
$36.50 a ton for feed, or pigs weighing 
128 pounds would pay $24.50 a ton. 


It would appear from these facts 
that it will pay to feed the pigs 
weaned this spring enough grain to 
keep them growing all through the 
summer. Of course, cheaper gains 
may be made on crops“like peanuts, 
soy beans, velvet beans, corn, and 
sweet potatoes, which the pigs harvest 
themselves, but it will also pay to 
keep the pigs growing nicely until 
these crops are ready for them to 
harvest or while they are on pasture 
this summer. +) 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 














Late Peas 


ORTH Carolina: “When is best time 
to plant English peas for fall crops?” 
Late July or early August. 


Potatoes for Late Planting 


OUTH Carolina: “What Irish potato 
is best for the late crop?” 


I prefer to plant one of the early va- 
rieties in July from seed that has been 
kept in cold storage. These will make 
potatoes that will keep easily in a dark 
cellar, or in banks outside. They will 
make the best of seed for the spring 
planting. Of the regular late varieties, 
Sir Walter Raleigh is one of the best in 
quality. 


Small Lima Beans for Market 


OUTH Carolina; “Will the bush form 

of the small Lima bean, or butter bean, 
make @ paying crop for market?” 

They may pay on a local market, but 
of that you will know more than I do. 
For Northern shipment, you will need 
a large Lima. Here some growers plant 
the Fordhook Bush Lima. This is of 
the thick or Potato Lima class. They 
are shipped in hampers in the hull. 
small Lima will not sell well North, 
though, in my opinion, they are far better 
than the large Limas. 


Drilling Peas 


‘| WISH to sow peas with a grain drill 
and fertilizer attachment, but do not 
know how, and none of my neighbors 
know. Some say that the drill will 
break the seed. Please suggest the Yight 
thing.” 

Here where I live, peas are sowed 
with a wheat drill as a rule. Then you 
can sow some acid phosphate with them. 
Set the drill to sow two bushels of wheat 
and it will put them in right. Being all 
covered uniformly, they will grow to- 
gether and do far better than broad- 
casted and harrowed in. 


Rose Mildew Again 
T WOULD seem after all we have said 


about mildew on roses, our readers 
would all know how to treat them. But 
few seem to read advice given to other 
people, and I am still getting letters ask- 
ing for treatment. As I have often said, 
you cannot cure mildewed leaves. You 
must regard it as certain that the rose 
will be attacked by mildew, especially 
the Rambler roses. Then in spring, as 
soon as the leaves are out spray the 
bushes with Bordeaux mixture, or dust 
them over with pulverized dry Bordeaux. 
You must prevent the diseases that at- 
tack the rose. It is too late after the 
rose bush is mildewed all over. 


Killing Rabbits 


ORTH Carolina: “What can I use 

on cowpeas to prevent the rabbits 
eating them? In fact, what can I use to 
kill rabbits?” 

It is well you do not live where I do, 
for we have a law in Maryland protect- 
ing rabbits, except during a short open 
season in the fall. A silly law for the 
benefit of idle men with guns, for rab- 
bits are a nuisance. They go into my 
garden and eat my cabbage plants, and 
do other mischief. Spraying with a so- 
lution of asafoetida will scare them off, 
but that costs too much on a large field. 
The best way to kill them is to shoot 
them, and the best way to keep them out 
is to have a woven wire fence tight 
enough to prevent their getting through. 


Growing Cauliflowers 


IRGINIA: “I wish to have some in- 

formation on growing cauliflowers.” 

It is too late to head cauliflowers now 
in southern Virginia. But if you can 
get plants to set in August, of the Snow- 
ball variety, you may, on very rich soil, 
and pushed along with nitrate of soda, 
head some in- November. Or with the 
use of frames and sashes you can sow 
seed in middle September, and set the 
plants in the frame, six to each sash. 
You can fill in the space with close head- 
ing lettuce like the Tennis Ball, and get 
a Christmas crop of lettuce, and then by, 


careful treatment you can get the cauli- 
flower plants up near the glass in late 
Febryary, and then gradually remove 
the sashes to other frames to harden off 
the early tomato plants in March, and 
the cauliflower plants will head in April 
and May. But to have them without the 
glass in spring, you must sow the seed 
in September and transplant them 
thickly, and protect on cold nights with 
cloth. Then transplant them into very, 
heavily fertilized soil, and and you may, 
head them if they head before the 
weather gets too hot. 


_ Ferns and Hydrangeas 


UBSCRIBER;: “I have some ferns— 
the Ostrich Plime, the Baby Breath, 
and the Boston. I find they are mixing 
with the Boston. I also have the Sorrel 
fern, with which the Ostrich Plume is 
mixing. Please tell me how to keep 
them from mixing. Then I have a pink 
and a white hydrangea in tubs, and they 
tell me that if I plant the pink one out 
the flowers will all be blue and not pink. 
How shall I keep them pink?” 

Your ferns have not mixed and never 
will mix. The Boston fern is a sport 
from the Nephrolepis exaltata, and all 
the fancy-named ferns the florists sell 
are sports or mutations of the Boston 
fern. They simply run back to the 
original form. I suppose that your Os- 
trich and Baby Breath and Sorrel ferns 
may be some of the sports from the 
Nephrolepis, but ladies often call things 
ferns which have no relationship to 
ferns. The Hydrangea hortensia is apt 
to bloom blue when planted in clay soil. 
In sandy soil, it will keep pink. The 
flowers this summer are borne on iast 
year’s growth. Hence it is necessary to 
preserve the new wood of last year. 
Here this is done by tying the plants up 
closely with green pine boughs in winter, 
In the northern part of Maryland, I 
grew Hydrangeas splendidly where we 
had below zero every winter, by pinning 
the branches flatly to the ground and 
sodding all over with grass sods cut two 
inches thick, making them look like 
green mounds in winter. Always plant 
them on the north side of the house to 
protect them from the morning sun in 
winter, 


A Woman Reader’s List 


“WI HERE can I buy plants of sweet 
grass? (2) Do Caladiums bloom? 
Is the Dasheen the same kind of a plant? 
(3) Are Broad Windsor beans eaten pod 
and all or shelled? (4) What is a ther- 
mal belt, and where do you find them?” 

(1) The only “sweet grass” I know is 
the Sweet Vernal grass, of which you 
can find thousands or millions of plants 
all around you in spring. (2) The Cala- 
dium esculentum commonly planted does 
not bloom in this climate. There are 
other forms of the Arum family which 
do bloom and make fragrant flowers, 


The Dasheen looks just like the ordi- 
nary Caladium when growing. It has 
pink roots, while the Caladium has white 
ones, and here the Caladium makes far 
larger corms. (3) Broad Windsor beans 
are shelled. (4) A thermal belt is found 
on the eastern slope of the mountains 
in North Carolina, where the cold air 
in the fall pushes up the warm air from 
the valley, and for some distance on the 
mountain side, plants will grow fresh 
and green after all are blackened in the 
valley. When winter finally sets in, there 
is no more thermal belt until late frosts 
in spring. 


Growing Peonies South 


ARYLAND:. “I am growing peonies 
largely, and I wish to know how far, 
South they can be grown.” 

You can grow peonies for the roots 
profitably almost anywhere in the South, 
but they will rarely make flowers in 
warm, sandy soils. Even here in the 
southeastern corner of Maryland they 
bloom scantily as compared with the pro- 
fuse blooming North. You can grow 
them and bloom them in as great perfec- 
tion as anywhere on the elevated plateau 
west of the Blue Ridge in North Caro- 
lina, and as far south as the southeastern 
corner of North Carolina in the fine 
valley of Macon and Cherokee counties. 
I do not think that they ever bloom well 
in sandy soil anywhere. 


Various Garden Troubles 


ORTH Carolina: “What remedy shall 

we use for wilt in tomatoes? What 
to do for green worms on cabbage? We 
dod not want to use Paris green. Also 
what to do for the lice on chrysanthe- 
mums ?” 

There is a fusarium form of wilt that 
slowly destroys the tomato plants. This 
can be overcome by getting seed from 
plants that live where others around 
them die, and thus breeding a resistant 
strain. The Department of Agriculture 
has done this, and your Congressman can 
get you some of the seed at proper sea- 
son, There is another wilt that shows 
by the sudden collapse of the plants 
when well-grown and full of green fruit. 
The only thing for this wilt is to stop 
planting tomatoes, eggplants, or potatoes 
in that soil, and plant in uninfected soil. 
There is no danger in using Paris green, 
or other arsenate, on cabbage, for the 
head develops from the inner bud, and 
no poison gets into it. Air-slaked lime, 
in which a little salt is mixed, dusted 
over the heads, will keep the worms 
down, if repeated as fast as washed off. 
For the black aphides on chrysanthe- 
mums, use tobacco dust blown on with a 
dust bellows, or spray with the sulphate 
of nicotine sold in cans by seedsmen. 


If I Plant Peas 


"T I plant peas and cut them, what is 
the value to the soil?” 


What you leave in the ground will not 
amount to the value of the phosphoric 
acid and potash you take out, unless you 
feed the peas and return the manure to 
the land that grew them. That is per- 
haps the most profitable way to use the 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


peas. But to cut peas off the land year 
after year and return nothing will not 
build up the land materially. Soil jis 
benefited by growing peas only when 
they are used for the benefit of the land 
either by plowing them under or curing 
and feeding and returning the manure to 
the soil, 


Twelve-spotted Diabrotica 


“‘N}JHAT can I do for the spotted bugs 
that are eating my cucumbers and 
squashes?” 
Dust the plants with calcium arsenate 
1 part and slaked lime 2 parts, and get 
it well around the base of the plants for 
this beetle lays its eggs there to hatch 
the borers. Renew if washed off. 


Not a Grass 


“WE ARE sending a specimen of 
grass that grows on the Pedee low. 
lands. Stock will eat it, but as we have 
not a field segregated we cannot tell its 
value.” 

The specimen is not a grass but a 
bulJrush ; which one I cannot say without 
the flower head. Grasses are always 
jointed. 


Growing Rutabagas 


ORTH Carolina: “I would like to 

grow some rutabagas for market, and 
would like information in regard to 
them.” 

The growing of rutabaga turnips is ag 
simple as anything of the sort. They 
should be sowed last of June or early 
July. Prepare the ground well and lay 
off furrows 2% feet apart and in them 
use 500 pounds of a good high-grade 
fertilizer. Bed on this and level the bed 
two-thirds and drill the seed in on this 
oe. Thin to four inches, and cultivate 
clean. 


There Is No Combination or System 
Arrayed Against the Farmer 


WHEN the farmer is experiencing 
low prices and hard times, it is 
quite popular, among certain types of 
minds, to blame most of our troubles 
on combinations or systems created 
for the express purpose of robbing 
the farmer. The bottom drops out of 
the Irish potato market, just as the 
farmers begin to dig. “They are or- 
ganized against us,” exclaims a self- 
appointed leader; “you can’t beat the 
system.” And we hear much in like 
vein when cotton, grain, livestock, 
and other prices are bad. 


I see no evidence to warrant such 
Statements. Of course, every buyer is 
going to buy as low as he can, just as 
every seller is going to get all he can. 
This is human nature, and it has been 
so since Adam, and will be until the 
end of time. But I see no evidence of 
a general combination of buyers to 
hold down prices*of farm products, 
and believe there is none. The truth 
is that we are going through a busi- 
ness depression that is world-wide, 
and the farmer is by no means the 
only producer who is suffering. 

Of course, farmers must stand for 
their rights, with special privileges to 
none, not even themselves. But I do 
not see any good to come out of 
ascribing low prices and hard times 
to a mysterious combination or sys- 
tem. Fewer loose statements and 
more clear thinking will help. 

B. L. MOSS. 


Editorial Comment.—See our editorial 
discussion of this subject on page 8. 


HE nearer level and smooth and the 

finer the surface of the cultivated 
soil can be kept, the better. Crops may 
be slightly ridged by throwing the sol 
toward the plants with cultivators and 
heel sweeps, but deep .furrows and 
high beds made by sweeps and turning 
plows are very detrimental to crops. 
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Glimpses of Southern Rural School Progress 


EXPERIENCE LETTERS ON SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES 


One Is More Than Four 
(3S Prize Letter) 
IVE years ago, there were four very 


small, poorly equipped school build- 
ings within 15 miles of my home. The 


four teachers, each specializing in a 
certain branch of education. The 
combining of three school funds into 
one has made it possible to provide 
advantages, undreamed of in the days 
of the one-room school. We have a 











‘A FARM CARPENTRY CLASS 


The modern schools are teaching boys how to do things. 
hands should keep progress with the training of the mina. 





The training of the 








children were forced to walk at least 
24% miles to school. 

On account of sickness and bad 
weather, there was hardly ever an 
average of over 25 children per month. 

We teachers began talking consoli- 
dation, but few favored the idea. They 
were satisfied for their children to be 
brought up practically ignorant, as 
they themselves were reared, and they 
were also afraid of the extra tax. How- 
ever, we began circulating bulletins on 
consolidation, and had influential men 
come and talk for us. By hard work, 
we succeeded in getting the majority 
of the people interested, and at the end 
of 10 months we began work on a 
beautiful, well-equipped building. 

3elonging to the school was a five- 
acre farm on which the boys were 
taught the best methods of farming, 
fruit raising, etc. There was also a 
domestic science department for the 
girls. 

A nice teachers’ home was erected 
within 200 yards of the school building, 
and we had three year-round resident 
teachers, 


After completing the building, there 
was no money left for a library. We 
gave entertainments, box suppers, and 
similar things until we raised money 
for a good library. In like manner, 
we provided a lunch-room, and served 
hot lunches twice a month during the 
winter months, 


To avoid extra expense for patrons 
we canned things in summer to pre- 
pare lunches in winter. 


We now have one of the best schools 
in the state, and are still working to 
make it better. A READER. 


Editor’s Note—It does not seem to 
matter much whether leaders in educa- 
tional matters are men or women, or 
both. Real leaders, earnest and indus- 
trious leaders, can accomplish what is 
popularly believed impossible. No 
amendment to our National Constitution 
is necessary to banish illiteracy. 


From Three to One an Improve- 


ment 
($3 Prize Letter) 


Not so long ago we had three little 
one-room school houses dotted 
along a five-mile stretch of road. In 
each, a lone teacher tried to handle 
all grades, primary to high-school, in- 
clusive. 


Along with codperative farming, 
cooperative hauling, selling, buying, 
we have learned the lesson of codper- 
ative education. Now, one _ school, 
“The Carlowville Consolidated”, at- 
tends to the educational needs of all 
the children of the community. We 
have a two-story building containing 
four class rooms, an auditorium and a 
domestic science room. There are 


good piano and music is taught in the 
school—so also are drawing, sewing, 
and cooking. Both the home demon- 
stration agent and the farm demon- 
stration agent have been most kind 
in helping the teachers organize the 


venture to say that very few rural 
teachers have many moments they 
can call their own. 
A FORMER TEACHER. 
Mineral Springs, N. C. 


A Teacher’s View 


[8 MY experience of seven years’ 
teaching I find the greatest uplift 
in cooperation. Select teachers that 
have good qualities of heart and 
mind, that know the nature of chil- 
dren, and that have the grit and vim 
to stand up for the right at all times. 
Penhook, Va. MRS, J. T. J. 


Seventeen Modern Rooms in the 
Place of a Two-room Shack 


AKEFIELD Agricultural High 

School is located in the heart of 
a community whose citizens place 
above all other interests, the church 
and the school, It is with a heartfelt 
wish that this little community may 
prove an inspiration to other strug- 
gling rural districts, that I am at- 
tempting to write a brief account of 
our struggles and success. 

Wakefield, with a population of 
scarcely 500 whites, is located in the 
southeast corner of Sussex County. 
It is one of Virginia’s oldest peanut 
markets, and is in the heart of the 
peanut belt. Fifteen years ago, the 
only school of which the town could 
boast, was a small two-room, frame 
structure, now occupied by Negroes. 
This school soon became too small, 
even for the children of the village. 


Then the townspeople set to work 
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various agricultural and home science 
clubs among the children. 


There has also been a forward step 
in ministering to the bodily as well 
as the mental needs of the ¢hildren. 
The relation between sound bodies 
and sound minds is better realized 
than in the past. There are ngw med- 
ical examinations, individual drinking 
cups, ‘honor pledges as to tooth- 
brushing and as to non-coffee drink- 
ing habits. These items may sound 
small but they really mean a very 
great deal in the health of the child. 
Out-of-door exercises for teachers 
and children are part of the daily 
program. Clean sports are encour- 
aged. Tennis and volley ball courts, 
and baseball grounds, and equipment 
are provided. G. 


Build a Teacherage 


UST so long as teachers are treated 
with so little consideration in re- 
gard to a living place as they have 
been treated in the past there will be 
an astonishing shortage ‘of self- 
respecting and qualified teachers. 
When a teacher goes into a commun- 
ity to take up her work, the patrons 
seem to think that if she has a place 
to sleep and something to eat these 
are the only things necessary. I will 


to provide more adequate quarters, 
With a foresight beyond the time, 
and amid the sneers and scoffings of 
those who were satisfied with “just 
enough”, the year 1907 brought 
about the buying of a better site, and 


the erection of a beautiful eight- 
room brick schoolhouse, with a com- 
modious, and much needed assembly 
hall. This building soon became the 
pride of the entire community, and 
from this time on, continued to grow 
and prosper. 


On January 13, 1918, the building 
went down in flames. What was 
to be done? Some suggested tem- 
porary quarters, until times were 
better. Others suggested rebuilding 
on the old foundation, but the fore- 
sight of former days, coupled with 
experience, predominated, and im- 
mediate plans were set on foot for a 
larger and better school, The task 
to secure something larger and bet- 
ter, the entire community shouldered 
as a personal duty, and the little 
town surrounded by a generous and 
sympathetic rural population, gave 
without hesitation $20,000 towards 
Wakefield Agricultural High School, 
which was erected at a cost of $75,000. 

The new building contains 12 class 
rooms, an office for the principal, a 
library, rest-room, two music rooms, 
and a beautiful auditorium which will 
seat 500 people. The school is recog- 
nized as one of the best rural schools 
in the state. It is a standard Smith- 
Hughes school, with splendid courses 
in home economics and agriculture, 
has a music department, and is equip- 
ped with a faculty of 10 teachers. 

We are proud of our school, its 
growth, its past. We are proud of 
our dreams for the future. But most 
of all, we are proud of the spirit 
which made our achievements possi- 
ble. RICHARD G. HUTCHESON, 

Wakefield, Va. Principal. 


Editor’s Note —Who would not be 
proud of such a community? The spirit 
of the Jamestown settlers is here, and a 
community with such virile men and 
women will develop state and National 
leaders, 


. 
Twelve Months of Action 
peor. 25 years we used a one-room 
school building which was far 
from being modern, and was in a 
very undesirable location. 

We talked for months of the need 
of a new one but last June we de- 
cided to. quit talking and get busy. 
Now we have an up-to-date building 
of the state’s specifications, 

Of course we had to overcome op- 
position. 

Since establishing a community 
center we held the first community 
fair in our history. This was a de- 
cided success and a still better one is 
on thé program for next October. We 
have had demonstrations on “but- 
ter making” and lectures on “club 
work for boys and girls.” 

We have our regular meetings with 
the farm and home demonstration 
agents. We have a committee for 
“community improvement” and at 
present they are making a specialty 
of beautifying the school grounds. 

Other communities may be ahead 
of us but we can boast of as much 
headway in 12 months’ time as any of 
them. MRS. D. M. ROSS. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


Where the advantages of the city high school are available to the boys and girls 
in the country. 
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The Onward 


March of Co- 


operative Marketing 


Many Mecklenburg Farmers Give 
One Day a Week to Marketing 
Campaign 


OUR ‘county (Mecklenburg) is the 
third tobacco-producing county in 
Virginia—producing 11,970,000 pounds, 
by Government figures, in 1920. 

There have been 1,049 signed _ con- 
tracts in my hands, representing 5,688,- 
850 pounds, but inasmuch as some of 
the contracts of which I have no 
record, have passed on to Mr. Wilson, 
at headquarters, we are credited with 
more than my figures. Then, too, there 
are a few contracts still in the hands of 
our local men, 

Our 55 per cent given us at the office 
should be materially increased by July 
4, I have noticed a revivai of interest 
since the Sapiro meetings. Our goal is 
1,800 signers by July 1.. We are trying 
not to be a drawback to any other 
county, but, on the other hand, will try 
to get well over our quota, so as to help 
other counties who will not do so well. 


As soon as this organization is 
formed, then we will have to turn our 
attention to the cotton, for we usually 
produce several thousand bales, and 
that is too much to market in an un- 
businesslike way. Perhaps some way 
can be,worked out whereby we can 
join in with North Carolina in this 
crop. N. H. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

County Agent. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 

Editorial Comment.--You may safely 
count on selling your cotton through the 
North Carolina Cotton Association, Mr. 
Williams. We will want business—the 
more the better. 


‘Win One Signer to Tobacco Con- 
tract Next Week 


ETTERS from leading Virginia 

bankers indorsing the codperative 
movement of tobacco growers indi- 
cate its strong appeal to the financial 
leaders of the state. 

The Virginia Bankers’ Association 
in session this week at Hot Springs, 
will confer with Aaron Sapiro on co- 
Operative marketing of tobacco and, 
like the bankers of Kentucky and the 
Carolinas, they are expected to in- 
dorse codperative markets for to- 
bacco im their state. 

There are farmers in every tobacco 
raising county of Virginia who would 
have sent their children off to school, 
who would have painted their homes, 

ut running water in the house and 
Eeaehe improved machinery if their 
tobacco had brought what it 
worth in 1920. 

But the boys and girls were obliged 
to stay at home, the houses were not 
painted, their wives must trudge back 
and forth from the well and spring, 
and they must plod along with the 
same old tools because their tobacco 
was dumped down at public auction 
for others to name not only the price, 
but even the grade. 

Will Virginia bankers and mer- 
chants have their business closed out 
at auction this fall, with the buyer 
placing not only the price but also 
the grade upon their collateral and 
merchandise? They will not. 


was 


Will tobacco growers do this very” 


thing again this fall, as for the past 
50 years? They will not if each 
grower who has registered his vote 
for prosperity and indenendence by 
signing the contract of the Codpera- 
tive Marketing Association will win 
ont more signer to the contract, next 
week. S. D. FRISSELL. 


On the Home Stretch 


ROM the sea to the hills North 

Carolina farmers are uniting in a 
mighty effort to obtain better prices 
through codperative marketing. 

The peanut -growers have com- 
pleted their sign-up in Virginia and 
North Carolina and are getting ready 
to handle this year’s crop. 

The campaign of the cotton and to- 
bacco growers has been extended to 
cover 38 counties with progressive 


growers rallying as never before to 
complete the sign-up of the minimum 
recuired before the codGperative as- 
sociation organizes. 


As the associations enter into the 
“home stretch”, growers in new coun- 
ties become impatient because active 
work does not begin soon enough. 
For example in one county two lead- 
ing growers came to the county agent 
and demanded contracts because they 
wanted to be the first to sign. 

The headquarters office at Raleigh 
is swamped with requests for speak- 
ers and contracts while the extension 
workers in the field report enthusias- 
tic meetings with unanimous indorse- 
ment of the movement. 


Rivalry between counties is grow- 
ing keen. Among the counties al- 
ready over the top, Greene County 
holds the lead in the percentage 
signed up, although Johnston County 
is out to beat Greene through a final 
“clean up” drive. From the coast 
comes the message “Watch Onslow 
Lead Them Alf.” Lenoir, which was 
first to hold an intensive canvass, is 
still sending in signed contracts, 
while Wake is awake and out to fig- 
ure among the first division in the 
final returns. 

A block from the Capitol at Ral- 
eigh there is a banner stretched 
across the street reading like this: 


KEEP THE $MILLIONS$ AT HOME 
BY CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
OF COTTON AND TOBACCO 


“The Biggest Thing in the South” 


Throughout the state growers feel 
that nothing can stop them now and 
are doubling up in their efforts to 
complete the sign-up for codperative 
marketing of cotton and tobacco. 

R. W. GREEN. 


Peanut Growers Gain Victory 


EANUT growers of Virginia and 

North Carolina representing 50 
per cent of the peanuts grown in 
these two states have now signed the 
growers’ contract, which is based on 
the California plan and is for a 
period*of seven years. The board of 
directors of the_present exchange at 
their meeting today fixed July 5 as 
the day for the election of directors 
of the new exchange in the counties 
represented in the organization. 


The new exchange will have over 
5,000 members, each of whom. has 
subscribed for one share of common 
stock of the par value of $50. Provis- 
ion is also made for not less than 
$300,000 of preferred stock. The new 
exchange will own its own storage 
warehouses and cleaning plants and 
will prepare the peanuts of its mem- 
bers for sale directly to the trade. 
The work of perfecting the exchange 
will be pushed to enable it ‘to handle 
the 1921 crop of peanuts for its mem- 
bers. J. FRANK FOOSHE, 

Suffolk, Va. Secretary Manager. 
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WORK IN PEACH ORCHARD 
Successful orcharding depends upon knowing how to care for the trees. 


North Carolina Plans Strong 


Agriculture 


By F. H. JETER 


S AN indication of how the 
A North Carolina State College is 

meeting the demand for more 
accurate knowledge about agriculture 
and farming there is a continually 
growing interest among the students 
at the College and among the other 
young men out over North Carolina 
in the courses being given at West 
Raleigh in agriculture and its allied 
branches. According to statistics se- 
cured at the office of Dean C. B.-Wil- 
liams of the College of Agricuiture 
there were 417 students taking agri- 
culture on the first of February. In 
addition to these there were 13 grad- 
uate students specializing in some 
particular line for higher degrees. 
The Union of South Africa has. sent 
two students this session, paying 
their expenses from government 
funds, and has made application for 
three others to be admitted. 


Not only is the College strengthen- 
ing the courses already in existence 
but it has plans for an expansion that 
will cover some important phases of 
agricultural activity. Some of these 
plans have already reached fruition 
in the establishment of the farm en- 
gineering department and the rural 
life department. Right now the col- 
lege authorities Have under consider- 
ation the establishment of a course in 
agricultural journalism and corres- 
pondence to be given in codperation 
with the studies in English under the 
academic department. 

Linking the Class Room to the Farm 
ANOTHER course will have for its 

purpose the acquainting of the 
students with the truths about experi- 
mental work and general farming in 
their own state. Heretofore, it has 
not been possible to take the work of 





IVE some real earnest thought_ 

this week to the matter of con- 

solidation of two or more of 
the rural schools near you. So long 
as our country is so sparsely settled, 
consolidation offers the only prac- 
tical means for making possible ad- 
equate financial support for go 
rural schools, 


2. A full-time teacher of agricul- 
ture in all schools attended by farm 
boys should be one of our aims in 
connection with our rural school de- 
velopment program. Progressive 
Farmer readers should set them- 
selves to work on this problem 
without further delay. Your state 
board for vocational education is 
ready to help you. 


3.-Watch the tomato plants for 
signs of disease. Find out what dis- 
ease it is that is causing the great 
loss every year. Before you can 
know how to prevent the disease, 
it is necessary that you know what 
it is. If you cannot identify it your- 
self, call on the county farm or home 
demonstration agent, or send_a dis- 
eased plant to your state college of 
agriculture or experiment station 
for identification. 

4. Now while the pasture is so dry 
is a good time to go to feeding your 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


soiling crops. What do you have 
that can be used to advantage? Su- 
dan grass, cat-tail millet, early corn, 
early sorghum, and probably other 
good crops; cut green, will help keep 
the cows milking, and keep the re- 
mainder of the stock in good con- 
dition until showers improve the 
pasture. 


5. Now that the apples are wormy, 
the peaches are rotting, the plums 
are unsound, and everything is go- 
ing awry with the fruit crop, it is 
a good time to make up your mind 
that you will not let it happen again 
next year. An inexpensive barrel 
spray pump with a few gallons of 
properly prepared spray material 
will give you sound fruit next year. 
Jot this down right now, and don’t 
put off too long the matter of get- 
ting the outfit. 


6. Right now before you forget it, 
write your county, district, and 
state fair associations for a copy of 
their catalog or premium list. Then 
keep the catalog where you can re- 
fer to it? frequently. Save Various 
products as they are ready and put 
them up where they cannot be dam- 
aged by rats, mice, or insects. Have 
: complete exhibit for the fair this 

all, 











the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion and Extension Service directly 
to the students,save through occa- 
sional bulletins which they have been 
given to study along with their other 
courses. Dean Williams now plans 
to take this information to the stu- 
dents personally by a series of lec- 
tures to senior students in agricul- 
ture. Not only will he embrace in his 
lectures the results of the many ex- 
periments now being made by the 
Station, but he is also planning to 
“show these young men the opportuni- 
ties offered by the different types of 
farming in the state. 


This is a new departure in college 
teaching in the South and it will 
serve to link the theory of the class- 
room with actual practice, the ab- 
stract with concrete conditions as 
they exist today on North Carolina 
farms. 


In speaking of this course, Dean 
Williams says, “This course has been 
designed for agricultural students 
with the idea of familiarizing and dis- 
cussing with them briefly some of the 
opportunities in different types of 
farming in the state and to give 
them some idea of the best farm 
practices to follow as worked out by 
North Carolina farmers. The course 
will be based upon carefully con- 
ducted investigations and observa- 
tions made under North Carolina con- 
ditions. Such matters as methods to 
use for most economic production 
and for the use of farming lands will 
be taken up.” 

In presenting this work, Dean Wil- 
liams plans to use lectures, reference 
work, which will be largely about the 
activities of the Experiment Station 
and Extension Service; assigned 
topics to be worked out by the 
students themselves ;~and discussions. 
This last named will be one of the 
most useful features of the course, 
combining, as it does, all the features 
of a round table discussion among 
the students themselves about their 
own types of farming at home and 

«the technical instruction which will 
be given by Dean Williams as leader 
of the discussion. 

During a recent visit to the College, 
I found Prof. Williams at work over 
the courses in agriculture to be of- 
fered at the College next year. I 
found also that he has made a care- 
ful study of all the courses now being 
given by the state colleges of agri- 
culture in the South, and that he 
knew just what was going on at vari- 
ous-institutions. New courses for the 
benefit of the farm boy of his native 
state are to be gradually added to 
those now in existence as soon as the 
demand for them exists. In fact, as 
Dean Williams expressed it to me, 
“The College wants to be a leader in 
this state in all lines of agricultural 
thought. To do this we must think 
and plan for the future and strive to 
see just ahead of the actual needs 0 
our present day agriculture and hei 
bring into existence a course or 
courses of study that will meet the 
needs of a constantly changing con- 
dition in the farm life of this state: 

“At present, for instance, we are 
giving our freshmen students courses 


(Concluded on page 13, column 1) 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


I.—Build the Garden Soil 


EARLY everyone advises that well- 

rotted manure be used in the gar- 
den. This is good advice in a way, and 
then it is not so good in another way. 
When manure 
reaches a well-rot- 
ted condition, it has 
lost quite a large 
part of the plant 
food it contained, 
and has decreased 
in bulk, often to 
the extent of one- 
half. To get the 
greatest soil-build- 
ing good from stable 
manure, it should 
become well-rotted 
in the soil it is intended to behefit. 
Stalls should be cleaned out at least 
once a week, from early spring until 
late fall, for the purpose of preventing 
the multiplication of flies, if for no 
other purpose, and a very liberal por- 
tion of the manure should go in the 
garden, There is no place on the farm 
that manure gives so large returns as 
from its use in the garden. 

As the different vegetables mature, 
and are followed by others, opportunity 
for using the manure most profitably 
is afforded. A part’of it may be used 
to ‘great advantage as a mulch for 
vegetables that continue through the 
summer. Its rotting in the garden im- 
proves the physical properties of the soil 
by adding humus and plant food to it. 
The use of stable manure in the garden 
as above outlined, together with liberal 
applications of acid phosphate, will 
maintain garden soils of clayey nature 
at a high state of fertility. If the soil 
is sandy in character, potash may be 
profitably used in the form of wood 
ashes supplemented by kainit or muri- 
ate of potash. If stable manure does 
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not supply the needed nitrogen, bone 
meal and nitrate of soda will make up 
the deficiency. 

Stable manure for the fall garden 
may best be applied now, and for next 
spring’s growth should be applied be- 
fore the end of the year. If the ques- 
tion arises as to how much manure 
should bes used in the garden, just use 
twice as much as is thought to be 
enough. 


Il.—Preserving Vegetables in Brine 


and by Drying 


THERE are many ways for prolong- 
ing the use of a number of vegeta- 
bles by either or both of the above 
means. They are very old methods of 
keeping vegetables and fruits, and have 
their advantages. Take this subject 
up with your county agent, and ask the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., to send you a 
farmers’ bulletin on preserving in 
brine, and by drying. 


Iil.—Care for Newly Set Trees 
and Vines 


TREES and vines that were planted 
since last summer are often neg- 
lected in their first year, See that they 
develop the desired shape by removing 
crowded and misplaced parts. 

grafted or budded, do not allow growth 
to come from below the point of the 
inion. Remove, or at least let no in- 
jury come from the wire of the labels. 
Cultivate clean and often all young 
plantings. A mulch of stable manure, 
rotting straw, or forest leaves will keep 
them growing through the dry weath- 
er, Thin the crowding wood on bearing 
grape vines. Tie to stout stakes vines 
set last fall or winter, allow only two 
canes to grow, and remove while young 


the side branches that you will cut 
away if they remain until next fall. 
Build mounds of earth around the 
trunks of peach and plum trees as a 
precaution against borers. 


IV.—Don’t Plant Scabby, Second- 
crop Potatoes 


| (peer potato scab will lower the 
grade and price of an otherwise A- 
No. 1 lot, and such potatoes are unde- 
sirable for home use, or for seed. In 
selecting seed potatoes for the second 
crop, inspect every tuber and discard 
all having scab. After this has been 
done, treat them for scab as recom- 
mended in our Reference Special of 
January 1, 1921, using either the for- 
maldehyde or the corrosive sublimate 
treatment. 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


E HAVE lately had several letters 

from parties who coolly propose 
to “go into the poultry business”, 
and ask us for information of all sorts 
about the matter. To all such inquir- 
ies there can be but one answer. A 
whole book will hardly supply the 
knowledge of which they are evident- 
ly ignorant, a mass of information be- 
yond the limit of many letters. 

The best advice we can give is— 
don’t. It takes knowledge, only ac- 
quired by experience, to warrant em- 
barking in poultry raising on a large 
scale. Begin at the bottom, with a 
few fowls. Get books that will teach 
all about the work. Study it, apply 
the knowledge thus gained to the 
small flock. Blunders will be made, 
but they should help to teach the 
right way. Learn and grow into the 
business. 














* * * 


A late report of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station laying contest 
for ten months illustrates our theory. 
The only unfortunate feature is that 
some breeds have very few represen- 
tatives in the contest, while Leghorns 
in numbers almost double all the rest. 
Here are the figures. 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks..... 6 73 572 
WRIOS - BOCES. occcceccccesceces 3 69 389 
White Wyandottes .........- 4 126} 920 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds..... 1 749 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds....| 7 223 | 940 
Campines.. occcccccccccccceccese 1 174 
ANCONAS coccccccccccccccccess 3 175} 210 
LOWROTHE ciccccccccccceccceses 65 129 | 806 
Product of entries by 
breed associations ........ 

ee er ee 8 166 | 547 
Rhode Island Reds......... 2 500 | 615 








Such tests are by no means conclu- 
sive. To some breeds they are abso- 
lutely unfair. But, they indicate to 
some extent the variation in egg pro- 
duction within the breeds and show 
individual or family or strain tenden- 
cies. 

* * * 

“What-is the best breed”? is an 
oft-recurring question, and just now 
many seem to be anxious about it. 

There is really no “best” breed. 
Some are specially adapted to egg 
production—many in number, but 
small to medium in size. These breeds, 
with one exception—the Minorcas— 
are small bodied and inferior in qual- 
ity of flesh. The Asiatics are large— 
meat breeds,and mostly only medium 
layers, though many Light Brahmas 
have made big egg records, as have 
some Langshans. 

* * * 


White diarrhea is troubling many 
breeders. It is well known that the 
germ is present in the ovaries of 
many apparently healthy hens, and 
the germs are transmitted through 
the egg. There is one remedy, or 
preventive that is simple yet, gener- 
ally effective. Sour milk, or butter- 
milk should be given the new hatched 
chicks, even before they get other 


‘feed, and continuously thereafter. It 


for growing as young 


is as good } 
is of almost 


fowls, and as a feed, 
equal importance. 
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To attach, just slip over standard handles 
tap on lightly with light hammer, Don’t“ 
raid of breaking them. No screws or bolts. 


Rapid-Fire 
SELLERS 
Guaranteed to 
Satisfy or 
Money 


Patent Refunded 


Pending) 












Attached to right- 
hand rear door. Note 
the ease of grasping. 


When you get 
a set you'll 
want the agency 


Attached to front right-hand door. 





Ball Grip Handles 
For Ford Car Doors 


Patent Pending 


Most Appreciated Necessity 
Ever Put on the Ford. A Hun- 
dred Dollars Worth of Satis- 
faction at a Few Cents Cost. 


Price Per Set of Three 


$1.25 
= The Ball Grip Handles 


be fit a long-felt derhand for more 
convenience in opening and clos- 
ing of Ford car doors. No more 
skinned-up knuckles and fingers, 
or tearing of clothes. No more pull- 
ing or pushing to get the door op- 
ened or closed. Is convenient from 
inside of car as well as outside. 
The ladies and children will recog- 
nize their necessity at a glance. 


Every Ford Driver 
Wants Them 


dozens of sets per day. 
You can put them 


Agents sell 
Nothing to wear out. 
on in a few seconds, 


They are neat in’ appearance,’ are made 
of practically non-breakable material, and 
can be changed from one car to another 
in case of trade, if desired. 


Send in your order today, with 
check or P. O.ymoney order for 
$1.25 and a set of three Ball Grip 
Handles will be mailed you 
promptly. 


We Want Live Agents in 
Every County—Write Today 
Manufactured by 


C. F. LOOMIS MFG. CO. 


428 Liberty St.» Peoria, Illinois. 




















THE AUTO-OILED es 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always very 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
double gears run in 
and wear 


bearing. Theshafts run in oil. 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction 
are practically eliminated. 


) 

Any windmill which does not have the gears giminate oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 4 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, e- oan Aermotor. 
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ARMY. GOODS: 
We Give &: Bett With Lash Order 


5 or more. 
KHAKI BREECHES, 


A, 
$1.15 and 
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Army Tents—Heavy canavs, 16xl6xll feet 
high, 3-ft. walls, good condition. aes 
tent tl diving. ‘camping, ete. Epona Oa 78 
ote—Can folding, almost new. 
Cote—Stecl. f folding, almost new......+--++6 
Shoee—A hing, reclaimed, excellent 
@ondition, good work ShO@, ....ssscesseses $2.45 
Write _. Catalog» 








Satisfaction anteed or ey refunded 
ARMY SALES co. 220 Franklin s, st. Louls, Mo, 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED June ist. We Pay 
the Freight and save you poner, tor Free 
for Free 


to 
(winlog of Farin, Poultry and wn Fen 
Dept. 84 moncte, | INDIANA 


Send in your renewal promotly. .Get up a club and 
get a reward. — 














EARN THIS IRON 


Labor Reduced One-half 

THE IMPERIAL om 
burns ten hours at a 
of two cents, Al lyays = 
no waiting; no hot fire; 
safe as the old-fashioned 
iron, So simple a child 
can use it. Each one guar- 
anteed. In order to acver- 
tise our iron we are giving 
one lady in each community 
an opportunity to earn one f 7 
with only a few hours’ work. iti, 
Be first to write for particulars. Postal card will do, 

IMPERIAL SAD IRON CO., 

Dept. 29, Fort Worth, Texas. 








Fes Bittsboreh ws 
nese tae 
DOLLARS IN HARES 


7 to $18.50 and up a pair and 

arges. Big Profit. We furnish 

eed high grade stock and buy all 
you = Use back yard, barn, box 
and runways. Contract and Illustra’ 
~mevdianderd i Food & Fur Ass’ 

an ur Boe, 

403T Broadw: iow York. 


IER IEEE EEO EY: 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 











than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. : 
eS 
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PROPER feeding, freedom from undue’ excite- 
ment, a clean skin made so by currying and 
rubbing, well-fitting harness and plow gear 
properly adjusted, clean collars and pads, a rest 
in the middle of the day, and pure water when 
needed—with such treatment your horses will 
stand up better under heavy work, do better work, 
live longer, and pay you higher wages for the work 


you do for them. 
A CANNING outfit is not merely an adjunct to 
the kitchen and the pantry. It is not merely 
an associate of the garden or the orchard. It is 
not merely a domestic science project, nor is it a 
feminine fad. The canning outfit is a codperative, 
economic, farm institution in which every member 
of the family is or should be interested at the time 
of canning, before and after. Canning converts 


waste into food and profit. 
“I AM putting myself out to help the codperative 
marketing campaign,” said a farmer a few days 
ago, “because I believe work on the marketing 
proposition now will pay better’: than work in the 
fields making more crops to dump on an unprofit- 
able market.” And then he expressed a thought 
which farmers all over the South ought te have in 
mind. “In my opinion,” he added, “the best legacy 
I can leave my children is a reformed system of 
marketing which will give them voice in saying 
what prices their products shall bring.” It is the 
best legacy. 


"FRERE are two pests that every farm family 
. should guard against. The mosquito is the car- 
rier of chills and fever and human inefficiency. 
Flies are the carriers of typhoid fever and diseases 
that are fatal to young children, and are probably 
responsible for the spread of many other diseases. 
The first step is to screen against the mosquitoes 
and flies. Every door and window should be cov- 
ered with wire screen with close enough mesh to 
keep out these insects. Furthermore, the breeding 
places of the mosquitoes and flies should be done 
away with. All pools, empty buckets, or barrels 
should be drained or emptied. Our stables should 
be cleaned often to prevent the breeding of flies, 


NO8TH Carolina agriculture lost two outstand- 
ing leaders last week in the deaths of Hon. E. 
L. Daughtridge of Edgecombe County and Capt. S. 


B. Alexander of Mecklenburg County. Captain 
Alexander was a pioneer in Farmers’ Alliance work 
in the latter eighties and worked especially hard 
for the establishment of the state college of agri- 
culture. He was also a pioneer good roads advo- 
cate. Mr. Daughtridge served the state, not only 
by setting an example of good farming, but also, 
as a member of the state board of agriculture and 
a trustee of the state college of agriculture, and 
he also made a good fight in behalf of the starting 
of the Federal Land Banks. 


WE HAVE called attention time and again to the 
fact that no farmer who fails to provide food 
for himself and his family and feed for his live- 
stock will ever get anywhere financially. And now 
that the price of cotton is so low, and thee is 
very little likelihood of its being much higher 
next fall, it is foolish to depend. on cotton to pay 
for food and feed. The farmer who farms right 
will not have to buy much food and feed and what 
cotton he does grow, will be clear cash. Let us all 
seize the opportunity and be sure and plant the 
necessary food and feed crops and then see to it 
that these crops do not suffer for lack of cultiva- 
tion. If any crop must suffer, let it be cotton. 


(COUNTRY boys and girls should have every edu- 
cational advantage afforded by town and city 
schools, and it is cheaper to build such schools in 
the country than to send the boys and girls to the 
towns where they are weaned away from their 
community life to which they belong. Every rural 
community needs the spirit and determination to 
have a consolidated school expressed by one of 
our progressive farm women as follows: 


“Why should our children not have all the 
advantages of town? We are fourteen miles 
from a town but with a pull-together spirit 
nothing is impossible. About eight years ago, 
with some opposition, we consolidated three 
schools which now patronize one centrally 
located school. Before consolidation we had 


no high school work and none too good ele- 
mentary work, Now, we have a full high 
school course, four teachers, and a music 
teacher. All three communities are now inter- 
ested and feel that it is our school and every- 
body pulls together for its upbuilding. Within 
the past year we have built a modern house 
for a teacherage and dormitory for boarding 
pupils. From a small beginning of something 
like 60 pupils, we now have an enrollment of 
170. Our teachers are graduates of good col- 
leges and give us excellent work. The gradu- 
ates of our consolidated school who enter 
eur state colleges and schools rank in en- 
trance and class wor equally with the gradu- 
ates of the town public schools.” 


A New Job for You 


R. Progressive Farmer Reader, you know 
M your school is not what it should be and you 

know that you have not taken the interest 
in its improvement that you should have taken. 
So we are going to take the liberty of appointing 
you chairman of a. committee on school improve- 
ment and we give you the authority to appoint 
the other members of your committee. 

Your first duty will be to read carefully this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer and find out what 
good things other people have done for their 
schools that you and your community have not 
done for your school. Then take the matter up 
with your county authorities and your county and 
state superintendents of education. When you 
have done this and don’t know what your other 
duties are, come to us and we will give you further 
instruction. You have the power to act right now. 


Cotton Exchanges Bet on Prices 


” UT don’t the New York and Liverpool Cot- 
B= Exchanges fix the price of cotton?” asks 
a farmer. “And if this is so, can our codpera- 
tive marketing associations control.them?” No, 
the New York and Liverpool Exchanges do not fix 
the price of cotton in the sense our reader sug- 
gests. The gamblers in these exchanges simply 
bet months ahead of time that farmers during 
such and such a month will turn loose cotton at 
certain figures. If the farmer is simply “dumping” 
the crop on the market, they of course bet that he 
will turn loose at a low figure. 

On the other hand, when the farmer builds him- 
self a selling organization controlling millions of 
bales and dealing directly with the biggest export- 
ers and manufacturers here and abroad, then the 
gamblers will not bet that the farmer will accept 
just any sort of§price. With efficient “merchandis- 
ing” of cotton by codperative marketing instead of 
the present dumping system, they will be quick 
enough to bet on better prices—or they will lose 
their bets. 


Is the Business World Organized Against 


the Farmer? 


HE farmer who thinks there is a deliberate 
"T conspiracy against him is very largely mis- 
taken. There is no class organized against 
the farmer, but many classes are organized in 
their own interests and when their interests either 
in reality or imagination conflict with those of the 
farmer then these other classes are organized 
against the farmer. For instance, in the case of 
the Federal Land Bank which was held up so long 
in the Supreme Court, the Mortgage Loan Bank- 
ers’ Association was certainly organized against 
the farmers, although they did not organize orig- 
inally for that purpose. Other classes were not 
organized against the farmers, they are merely or- 
ganized against all classes when the interests of 
those classes are thought to be antagonistic to 
their own. The bankers, the merchants, the manu- 
facturers, the middle men, were not organized 
against the farmer in particular, but for the pro- 
tection of themselves. They are only organized 
against the farmer, when they consider that their 
own interests conflict with those of the farmer, 
and then they are “organized against the farmer,” 
all right. 
But the farmer has no right to complain of this. 
The system of business in this country is in princi- 


ple competitive and the farmer must simply or-- 


ganize for his own protection, wherever he comes 
in competition with these other organized inter- 
ests. 

But there is always danger, in fact, it generally 
occurs that when any class or interest is organized 
and it comes in competition or conflict with any 
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interest or class that is not organized it gets the 
best of the unorganized interest. And to that ex- 
tent many interests are in reality organized against 
the farmer. 


In this world of competition or struggle for ex- 
istence, or a more satisfactory existence, the 
farmers’ interests have not been properly pro- 
tected, but if his interests have not been as well 
protected as others the fault is his own. The 
banker will readily admit that it is to his interest 
to build up agriculture, but when it comes to a 
specific or personal conflict of interests, the wel- 
fare of the farmer is given little consideration. 
This is competitive business, The farmer has no 
right to complain. He only has a right to expect 
that the laws of the country, the fiscal policies, the 
execution of the laws and other national forces 
and institutions give him a fair deal. Few will 
claim that he has had this fair deal, but the fault 
is largely due to his own neglect. When his inter- 
ests conflict with those of other classes, or when 
other classes think the farmers’ interests conflict 
with theirs the farmer must be prepared to protect 
or look after his own interests or suffer the con- 
sequences, which he has done quite generally in 
the past. But while the farmer probably has no 
right to complain of organized efforts specifically 
or particularly designed against his interests there 
are some things of which he has a right to com- 
plain, 


For instance, the farming class has ground for 
complaint against city dwellers and most other 
classes and interests for their attitude toward agri- 
culture. It is true that this objectionable attitude 
of patronage toward the farmer and the general 
attitude of disrespect and disregard of the inter- 
ests of the farmer are largely due to the inability 
of the farmer to demand and enforce respect for 
his rights, but the condition exists just the same 
and the farmer is justified in complaining of it and 
in organizing to enforce respect for his rights. 


The laws of the country have not in the past 
and will not in the future be made directly against 
the farmer, the methods of business will not be de- 
veloped for the specific purpose of taking ‘ad- 
vantage of the farmer, nor will any class or busi- 
ness interest organize for the specific and direct 
injury of the farmer; but such will continue to be 
the effect of such organizations, until the farmer, 
by the force of organized numbers, ability, and 
wealth, is able to prevent other interests from get- 
ting a larger part of what he produces than the 
service rendered his products justifies. 


It matters not, for instance, that our banking 
system was not organized against the farmer. It 
most assuredly was. not, but it was organized for 
commercial not agricultural interests, and it is of 
little practical concern to the farmer that his 
banking system was not organized with the view 
of neglecting his interests or with the avowed pur- 
pose of failing to serve his financial needs. So long 
as the fact remains that it does not serve his needs 
he is justified in complaining of this system and 
insisting that some system be developed whereby 
his financial needs and rights “will be adequately 
served, 

Or it matters not that the system of marketing 
farm products, which the middlemen have devel- 
oped, was not planned and intended for robbing 
the farmer. So long as it continues to inade- 
quately handle and market his products and so 
long as the toll taken by this system continues out 
of all proportion in excess of what the service 
rendered is actually worth, the farmer will right- 
fully continue to feel that business is organized 
against him, even if in the organizing and develop- 
ing of present business methods the idea of rob- 
bing the farmer has not been the specific purpose 
in view. 

Other interests were not organized against the 
farmer; but whenever the farmer finds his  inter- 
ests clashing with those organized interests he will 
suffer the same results as if these interests had 
been organized against him, and in effect, they 
will be organized against him. Yet, the farmer 
has little ground for complaint except of his own 
shortcomings. This is the system under which he 
lives. He must, like all other interests, organize, 
not against others, but for the promotion of his 
own interests. 

To the extent to which he does this with hon- 
esty and intelligence he will protect his interests 
and succeed in bettering his condition. 
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A SUCCESS TALK FOR PARENTS 


How to Get Good Schools Without Making Parents 
or Children Leave Home 


By CLARENCE POE 








O THE Fathers and Mothers Who Read The 
Progresswe Farmer: 
Dear Friends:— 

Instead of a “Success Talk to Farm Boys” this 
time I am going to write another “Success Talk 
for Farm Parents.” 

Of course I do not need to remind you that, no 
matter what other seeming success you may 
achieve, your life will not be truly successful un- 
less the boys and girls you leave behind you become 
men and women of character and trained intelli- 
gence. 

It is better to give a child a good education and 
good moral training than to leave him any amount 


’ of property—and in fact, if you leave property to 


children who are without education and charac- 
ter, the property will do them little good, or the 
world either. 


Don’t Stop Children at the Educational 
“Crawling Stage” 

HE first thing I believe we need to remem- 
Toe about an education is that it is some- 
thing more than just teaching a child to read 
and write a little. 

Teaching a child just to read and write simple 
words is like teaching him to crawl. If he never 
learns to do anything more than crawl, he will 
miss most of life’s pleasures. Before he can really 
enjoy life he must learn to walk and run and work 
powerful muscles, pulsing blood, and eager nerves. 
And an effective education must carry one far 
beyond the mere ability to read and write a little— 
just as far beyond it as vigorous manhood is be- 
yond the crawling stage of the infant. As Henry 
D. Thoreau said a long time ago: 

“I confess I do not make any broad distinc- 
tion between the illiterateness of my towns- 
men who cannot read at all and the illiterate- 
ness of him who has learned to read only what 
is for children and feeble intellects.” 


One-teacher or Two-teacher Schools 
Always Inefficient 
N OW to provide a really effective education for 


our boys and girls, we must have a school | 


with high school features. Some people who 
have attended one-teacher schools have acquired 
an education, but it is not much exaggeration to 
say that they achieved an education in spite of the 
one-teacher school rather than because of it. 

You can take pencil and paper and figure the 
time required for recitations in reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, etc., for four or five grades, to- 
gether with some geography, history, grammar, 
etc., and you will see that even with three or four 
grades a teacher is “over-cropped.” She can only 
“hurry through the motions” of teaching. She can- 
not give the individual pupil the personal help, at- 
tention, encouragement, or correction that he 
needs. All she can do is to “hear lessons” without 
having time to make the lessons interesting, to in- 
spire ambition, stimulate the backward, or help 
mold character. The best thing that can be said 
of a child in such a sghool is that he has been 
“exposed” to an education—and in most cases the 
exposure is so slight that there is no danger of 
“catching” the malady. 

A teacher who is trying to handle five or six 
grades in one school simply cannot teach high 
school subjects. As a matter of fact, in the aver- 
age one-teacher school most of the children are 
practically stalled in the first three or four grades, 
and never even get prepared for high school sub- 
jects.. On this point it may be well to give again 
the figures I obtained last year showing the enroll- 
ment by grades in a one-teacher school within 
sight of my farm. Here are the figures: 


GRADE Number of Pupils in Each Grade 
1915-1916 1916-1917 1917-1918 1919-1920 
First Grade......... - -- 17 20 20 
Second Grade....:... 1 6 2 7 
Third Grade........+- 4 5 1 7 
Fourth Grade......... 7 0 4 2 
Fifth Grade.........00 0 9 3 3 
Sixth ._ Grade,....4.... 4 0 1 2 
Seventh Grade....... 7 6 4 0 
Bighth Grade........ 0 3 0 0 


Notice what a large proportion of the pupils are 
found year after year in the first three grades and 
how small a proportion even get within sight of 
high school grades. 


Five Facts That Cannot Be Disputed 


ET us face the facts as they are: 

(1) There is na hope for us to give the farm 

boys and girls of the South really effective edu- 
cation unless they have high school advantages. 

(2) There is no hope of giving our boys and girls 
high school advantages in one-teacher and two-teacher 
schools, 

(3) While we must have several teachers in any 
school in order really to inspire and educate boys and 
girls, one little district by itself cannot afford to emplay 
several teachers. 

(4) Consequently, the only way ta insure really ef- 
fective education for the boys and girls of the farm 
is through consolidation of districts. 

(5). Finally, while ten or twenty years ago such con- 
solidation was practical to only a@ limited extent (be- 
cause children could not walk far and horses and 
mules could not travel far before school opened), the 
coming of the automobile. and “school truck” has 
brought a veritable revolution in this respect. It is 
probably not too much to say that with the automo- 
bile and school truck we can now give farm boys and 
girls such educational opportunities as they would 
not otherwise have had for fifty years to come. 


One-teacher Schools Hinder Progress of 
Both Children and Community 


HERE is one more fact of great importance 
T snat needs to be stressed in this connection. 

This is the fact that the one-teacher school or 
two-teacher school not only holds back the prog- 
ress of the children but also the progress of the 
community. 

Men and women as a rule are accustomed to 
limit their active acquaintanceship and their local 
interests to the area of the school and church dis- 
trict in which they live. This to them is “the 
neighborhood.” Now in a little school district 
which employs only one or two teachers, the 
neighborhood is not large enough to support many 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“LITTLE BROWN HANDS” 


HIS issue of The Progressive Farmer has been 

prepared chiefly with the hope of helping get 

better educational advantages for the boys and 
girls of our great “Progressive Farmer Family”. It 
ts out of love for these tens of thousands of rosy- 
cheeked lads and lassies who will_be the men and 
women of tomorrow—it is out of love for them that 
we have written what appears on this page and on our 
other pages. Consequently, it seems a fitting time to 
reprint one of the beautiful and most popular country- 
life poems, “Little Brown Hands”: 








They drive home the cows from the pasture 
Up through the long, shady lane, 

Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat field, 
All yellow with ripening grain. 


They find in the thick, waving grasses 

Where the scarlet-dipped strawberry grows, 
They gather the earliest snowdrops 

And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the hay im the meadow, 
They gather the elder blooms white, 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft tinted autumn light. 


They know where the apples hang ripest 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines, 
They know where the fruit is the thickest 

On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand, 

They pick up the beautiful sea shelis— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 


They wave from the tall, rocking tree tops 
Where the oriole’s hammock nest swings, 
And at night time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great, 
And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


Then pen of the author and statesman, 
The nable and wise of our land, 

The sword and the chisel. and palette 
Shalt be held in the little brown hand, 
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of the agencies of community life. There are not 
enough people living in the district to support 
farmers’ and farm women’s organizations, young 
people’s clubs, musical features, iibrary, lectures, 
recreation, etc. 


Even if a teacher in a one or a two-teacher 
school is persuaded to teach high school subjects 
to three or four boys and girls, the classes are so 
small that there is Lttle interest in the work. The 
teaching seems “dead” ta the pupils as compared 
with the more inspiring instruction given in a con- 
solidated school where there is a larger group of 
eager boys and girls in each class and where 
teacher and pupils feel the influence of this situa- 
tion. 


Would You Like to Have a Neighbor- 
heed Like This? 
LL over the South now one can find men and 
women saying: 

“Well, our neighborhood used to be only 
half alive while we struggled alomg with a one- 
teacher school. And we were mighty, mighty slow 
to become convinced that consolidation was a wise 
thing for us. But finally we took the plunge. 

“Now the neighborhood is a wholly different 
sort of place. Nobody has to leave the community 
to educate his children, or have them leave in or- 
der to be educated. They can be prepared for col- 
lege right at home. 

“But what we didn’t expect is this—the change 
has helped the old folks almost as much as the 
young ones. Parents as well as children now go to 
the consolidated school for lectures, addresses, 
plays, musicak features, moving pictures, ball 
games, picnics, agricultural demonstrations, meet- 
ings of the farmers’ clubs and farm women’s clubs; 
and whenever there is any need for bettering the 
roads, schools, health, country life, etc., it is easy 
to get something started. In fact, the principal 
of the consolidated school is a sort of community 
leader.to help along all these things; and the 
agricultural teacher and home economics teacher 
not only give the children new interest in these 
subjects but are right on the spot to help farmers 
and farmers’ wives with every sort of problem 
that comes up. 

“In a one-teacher school district we could never 
get enough people together to make a success of 
any meeting, movement, or organization. We 
either didn’t have them at all or they just dragged 
along. Now these meetings and movements have 
life and ‘snap’ and go in them, and all of us enjoy 
life more. 

“And what is equally important, we have learned 
to know and enjoy so many more people just as a 
result of meeting them at the schoolhouse. Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also, and 
all of us learn to love the place where our boys 
and girls attend school. It becomes a sort of ‘com- 
munity home,’ bringing us-all into a larger and 
richer fellowship and comradeship as a result.” 

Which of these two neighborhoods is yours like— 
the one “Before Taking” or “After Taking”? “Even- 
tually—Why Not Now?” asks a well-known adver- 
tisement. Eventually you are going to have a good 
school, Why not now? 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 
Questions 
PON what did the manna fall? 
2. Mention a tree that was named from the 
circumstances connected with it? 

3. The Jordan was miraculously crossed three 
times. Name them. 

4. Where is the growth of nettles mentioned as a 
mark of desolation? 

5. What biscuit of modern use is mentioned in 
the Bible? 

6. What was the origin of the two days. of 
Purim, kept as days of feasting and joy by the 
Jews? 

7. What people are stated to have been most 
clever in ancient times in cutting down tim- 
ber? 

8. What sin is mentioned as having caused the 
destruction of Tyre? 

9. What two diseases did God especially threaten 
to bring upon his people for their neglect of 
His commandments? 

10. What punishment was inflicted by God’s com- 
mand on a man who had broken the Sabbath? 


Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 


1, Numbers 11:9. 5.2 Kings 14:3. 
2. Genesis 35:8. 6. Esther 9:13-23. 
3. Joshua 3:14. 7. 1 Kings 5:6, 

2 Kings 2:8; & Ezekiel 28:2, 

2 Kings 2:14. 9. Leviticus 26:16. 
4. Isaiah 34:13. 10. Numbers 15:%. 


(Copyright Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


OME find it “a man-killing job,” but it seems 
Se me to be the greatest wor .aday task that 
am ambitious person with ideals can find—- 
helping 2 community and at the same time making 
a worldly success for one’s self. It is a@ vaca- 
tion for optimists.—Charles H. Grasty. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED | 
FARM WOMEN 


jeLy 1.—Foods Rich in Carbohydrates. 
Business meeting. 

Roll call: Name a cereal. 

Record: National Emblem March. 
Marine Band. 

List of carbohydrates to be written on 
blackboard. 

Talk by home economics teacher: How 
the Sugar Carbohydrates Differ From 
the Starch Carbohydrates in the Pro- 
cess of Nourishing the Body. 

Paper: Cereals Prepared and Raw; Their 
Comparative Convenience, Nourish- 
ment, and Cost. 

Discussion of list of carbohydrates that 
have been put on blackboard. 

Record: Casey at the Bat. DeWolf 
Hopper. 

Refreshments: 
cream. 

References: 

How to Select Foods. 


817. 

Rice. U. S. Food Leaflet No. 18, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. 


Honey cakes and_ ice 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
WORK, eat, sit, and sleep in tbe 


open. 

Take the stocking bag along to the 
family picnic if you must, but do not 
stay at home to darn the stockings. 

Buy seersucker or crinkled crepe 
for underwear, aprons, children’s 
dresses, shirt waists, and even table 
napkins; and save all that ironing. 

If you are going to do anything 
permanent for the average man, you 
have got to begin before he is a man. 
The chance of success lies in working 
with the boy and not the man.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Baby needs plenty of water to 
drink this hot weather. It is safer to 
boil and cool it for her; and be sure 
that she has a cup all her own from 
which to drink, 


If you like the butter unsalted, 
wrap it in a clean cheesecloth and 
keep in a crock filled with brine. 
This will help keep the butier and it 
will still have a fresh, unsalted taste. 

If the refrigerator is zinc lined, a 
solution of vinegar and water should 
be used for the weekly cleaning; if 
porcelain lined, soda water. Flush the 
pipe with soda water and scrub out 
the drip pan if one is used. 

Set a mouse trap and catch the 
mice now. It is easier fo clear the 
house of.them in the summer than in 
the -winter. > 


Left over vegetables diced or cut in 
attractive shaped pieces, served on 
lettuce with mayonnaise make a 
quickly prepared and delicious salad. 
Beets, carrots, English peas, snaps, 
Lima beans, cold boiled Irish potatoes, 
and raw. tomatoes make a nice com- 
bination. 


Socks are better than stockings for 
the children to wear when dressed in 
their’ best during the summer, not 
only because they look well and are 
comfortable but because there are no 
knees for mother to darn. They may 
be kept smooth and snug on the leg 
with a round garter of narrow elastic. 


Education and schooling do not 
mean exactly the same thing. Good 
schools go a long, long way towards 
educating a child; but a good -home is 
necessary to complete the work. Now, 
during the summer vacation see that 
your child gains something all the 
time in the way of real education. 
The pleasure of a task well done, the 
benefit of team work in playing 
games—both these are valuable les- 
sons, 


Canning Vegetables 
MES: Jones was rubbing up the bath 


tub with a kerosene rag when 
She thought she heard 


she paused. 
a sound in the kitchen. Just as she 
stood listening there burst forth on 
her surprised ears a chorus to the 
tune of “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean.” It said :— 
“Oh where are the leaves, peas, roots, fruits 
For fine meals from morning to night? 
They’re up on the shelves with canned 
chicken, ° 
In tins, bottles, and crocks sealed up tight. 


There’s relishes, catsups, and pickles, 
There’s eggs lying snug for next fall. 
With vegetables, meat, fruit, and pickles 
There’s plenty to nourish us all.” 

By the time Mrs. McBride and her 
children had finished Mrs. Jones was 
in the kitchen, After a hearty laugh 
they got to work. There were spin- 
ach, green beans, baby beets, carrots, 
corn, okra, peas, and peppers to do 
without the aid of the pressure 
cooker which was being used for 
some tongues and sausage. The 
spinach was well cleaned, put in the 
colander and steamer to wilt, packed 
into pint jars, covered with the salted 


.juice, the screw top put on loosely 


and set on the rack in the big, flat- 
bottomed boiler to process an hour, 
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USE A COLANDER TO BLANCH GREENS 
IN STEAM. THE COLANDER IS PLACED 
IN A RECEPTACLE WITH TIGHTLY FIT- 
TING COVER. NO WATER SHOULD 
TOUCH THE GREENS. 


The baby beets were scrubbed well 
in plenty of water with a stiff brush, 
great care being taken to leave on 
the bottom and cut the stems at least 
an inch from*the beets to prevent 
bleeding. They boiled these until the 
skins came off easily, skinned them 
as soon as they were cool enough 
without putting them in _ water, 
packed them, added a teaspoon of salt 
and sugar to each pint can, and cov- 
ered them with the colored water in 
which they were boiled. Each jar 
had a glass top and loops so the top 
was set in place and the big loop put 
over it/but the spring left up. These, 
too, were set in the covered tin to 
boil an hour. 


The carrots were scrubbed instead 
of scraped, boiled, put into cold water 
where the ldédose skin was removed, 
and packed into some of those new 
and very satisfactory glass jars 
whose tops you fasten on tight with 
a little machine before cooking. 
These hold more than a pint but less 
than a quart because one is supposed 


to hold just enough for the average 
family. The pint would have taken 
50 minutes, so, being larger, these were 
set in the big boiler also. 


Meanwhile one of the girls had 
been taking tips and stems from the 
butter snaps, had plunged them in 
boiling salt water five minues, then in 
cold water an instant, had drained 
them well, packed them quickly in 
glass jars, and covered them with 
brine, a_teaspoon of salt being used 
to the quart jar. This was the first 
of three cookings for the snaps. They 
were in quart glass-top jars. 


This filled the boiler. Since the 
jars were quite hot, water of .the 
same temperature was poured on to 
cover them an inch and a good fire 
was built under them that they might 
boil hard, with the water jumping, an 
hour before they were taken out, set 
on a wooden table away from a draft 
and tightened absolutely, to be op- 
ened no more until the contents were 
to be eaten. 
































WASH-BOILER WITH RACK FOR JARS 

The okra pods were young and 
tender. They were bleached in the 
boiling water 7 minutes and plunged 
in a cold salt bath. They were pack- 
ed, covered with brine, and, since 
the boiler was full; they were put in 
the steam cooker to be done three 
days in succession. 


The peas were shelled and the more 
mature ones separated from those 
that were very tender. They were 
put into cheese cloth bags and 
plunged into’ boiling water, the 
former 4 minutes, the latter 1. Af- 
ter this they were thrust into cold 
salt water (1 tbsp. salt to one qt. 
water) for a moment. The peas were 
drained and packed to % inch of 
the top. If pakked too full or tightly, 
the peas would burst and make the 
liquor cloudy. A teaspoon of sugar 
and of salt were added to the pint, 
it was filled with water, the top put 
on loosely and set in the steamer to 
cook 45 minutes, this being the first 
of the three cookings. The door was 
shut, heat was put under them. Since 

‘ 





3591—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will require 
3% yards of 54-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is 2 
yards. 

3616—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 

38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 

A 38-inch size will require 


measure. 
5% yards of 44-inch material. 


The 
width of the skirt at foot is 2% 
yards. 


3599-3606—A Smart Costume.—Blouse 3599 
cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. It re- 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 


quires 3 yards of 36-inch material 
for a 38-inch size. Skirt 3606 is cut 
in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 
inches waist measure. A _ 28-inch 
size will require 3 yards of 44-inch 
material if cut crosswise, and 2% 
yards if cut lengthwise of the goods. 
The width of the skirt at the foot 
is about 3 yards. Two separate pat- 
terns. 

3592—Misscs’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
18, and 20 years. An 18-year size 
will require 5 yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial. The width of the skirt at the 
foot is 2 yards. 
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HOME CANNER AND STEAM COOKER 
HOLDING 14 QUART JARS. REQUIRES 
SAME TIME AS HOT WATER BATH. 
the weather was very hot the inter- 
vals between cookings were 12 hours 
instead of the customary 24. 

The peppers were set on a pan in 
the hot oven just 6 minutes then re- 
moved and peeled. Stems and seeds 
were removed and the peppers were 
packed dry in flattened layers in half 
pint jars. These were set on a rack 
in a deep flat bottomed saucepan, 
covered with water. 

As the three vessels 8teamed mer- 
rily and one of the girls was shoving 
a fat wood knot into the stove Mrs. 
McBride said, “Now my only worry. 
is what to do with that cabbage.” 

“Bring a great basket of it up some 
day soon,” said Mrs. Jones, and we 
will make it into kraut, pickles, and, 
perhaps,. give the girls a lesson in 
various methods of preparing it for 
the table.” 


Get Together and Be Educated 


As A people we have overlooked 
our.@reatest and most fundamen- 
tal need, that upon which lasting 
prosperity and happiness depends; 
and that need is education. You may 
call education an ideal, you may 
call it common sense, as you please, 
but only with the educated does indi- 
vidual selfishness give way to com- 
munity purpose and-it in turn yield 
to codperative activity with the out- 
side world for pleasure and for profit. 

As a concrete evidence of what I 
meéan, let me tell you of a community 
in which I spent a week. Monday 
night we went to a lecture at the 
schoolhouse. The subject was “How 
to Appreciate Scott.” I judge that 
there were 300 in the audience which 
was about equally divided as to men, 
women, and young people. This, mind 
you, was in a community of farmers, 
not college professors. After the lec- 
ture one man got up and said he 
would be one of any 50 men to buy a 
set of Scott’s works for the commun- 
ity library. A hat was passed and 
soon it was so full of bills that an- 
ether hat had to be borrowed. An- 
other man rose -and invited the lec- 
turer to returnea year from that date 
to conduct a sort of spelling -bee on 
Scott, the questions to be descrip- 
tions of any and all characters in 
Scott. He volunteered’ to raise $25 
for prizes for that event. 


After the lecture we went to the 
big basement, where all community 
dinners were held, and had straw- 
berry ice cream, generous cup cakes, 
and much laughter. 

Tuesday night we went up to the 
school. While the son and daughter 
were practicing for a community play 
we read in the “library room.” There 
must have been 40 people, young and 
old, reading books; papers and maga- 
zines and I was told that often there 
were more. The school board appro- 
priated $450 a year for reading mate- 
rial. They’ subscribed for 25 maga- 
zines. There must have been as many 
as 1,000 books on the shelves. 


Another night there was a meeting 
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Saturday, June 25, 1921 

to fill a vacancy on the school board. 
Before the voting an expert started 
some seed corn tests and told what 
recent investigators had learned 
about it. Then a pressure cooker 
was demonstrated. It was interesting 
to see that the progressive nominee 
who believed in spending more 
money on the school won Gver the 
conservative man. 

Every Saturday night there was a 
community sing followed by a mov- 
ing picture show. Every Sunday there 
was Sunday school and preaching. I 
am told that a scandal or two about 
,young people being out too late has 
since resulted in movies of religious 
films Sunday nights, the singing of 
hymns, and a ten minutes’ talk, not a 
sermon, on some phase of Bible his- 
tory. 

There were pointed out to me the 
last two people for miles around who 
did not know how to read and they 
were taking private lessons, this 
white haired old couple, because they 
missed so much in not being able to 
read the writing on the religious 
films. 

Every teacher there was well paid 
and what is of equal importance, well 
boarded; every: pupil had a happy 
blending of those things, such as 
Latin, which help to unfold the mind, 
a generous knowledge of world inter- 
ests, and concrete knowledge of how 
to make bread and tend the sick, or 
plant corn, and mend the “flivver.” 


Questions and Answers 


HY does one let cabbage or 

greens stand in water with a lit- 

tle salt or soda before washing?” To 

kill any worms that might be there. 
* 


“Where can we get plays for pre- 
sentation by our young  people’s 
club?” Write to the following for 
lists of plays suitable for amateurs: 
William Penn Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Samuel French, Pub- 
lisher, 28-30 West 38th Street, New 
York; Walter Baker and Co.,5 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston, Mass.; The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York. 

‘ee @ 


“What should we do to keep our 
stoves in order through the sum- 
mer?” It is best to take the stoves 
down, clean them and the pipes thor- 
oughly and store in a dry attic or 
barn. Rubbing over with kerosene or 
other oil will prevent rust. The oil 
which drains from the automobile 
crank case is particularly good if one 
happens to be doing that work at the 
same time.. 

* * * se 

“We are much troubled with rats. 
How can we rid the house and barns 
of them?” Perhaps the best way of 
catching rats is to place the ordinary 
spring traps, sometimes called guillo- 
tine traps, in places where you know 
the rats run. Be sure to burn off the 
trap after each rat has been caught. 
Poison is also effective but great care 
must be taken to put it where chil- 
dren and domestic animals cannot 
reach it. The prepared kinds which 
cause the animal to go outside the 
house in search of water to die are 
best. Many valuable ideas on this 
subject may be gotten from Farmers’ 
Bulletin 896 which will be sent free 
from the Department of. Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 

+ * 

“I have one wooden topped table 
and one with a zine top in my 
kitchen ; what is the best way to clean 
them? The one with the wooden top 
is badly spotted with grease.” Wooden 
tops should be wiped with a wet 
cloth, using no more water:than is 
necessary. They may be _ scoured 
with scouring powders, but always 
with the grain of the wood. They 
should be wiped as dry as possible 
afterwards. Grease spots can be re- 
moved by covering them with borax 
or ammonia, allowing this to stand 
for a short time, and then scrubbing 
with sand soap. Zinc may be cleaned 
with a little kerosene rubbed on by a 
flannel cloth, or with a fine-grained 
sand soap. 

2 o 8 

“I have’ been invited to visit friends 
who live some distance away. What 
is correct to wear on the train?” Sim- 
ple, dark-colored clothes that do not 
muss easily or show the dust are best 
for traveling. Either a light weight 
cloth suit or a dark dress with white 
collar and cuffs is good if the 
weather is cool but if it is very warm 





a dark washable material may be 
worn although it should be simply 
made and not too much cut out in the 
neck. A small hat with a face veil, 
and dark shoes and gloves are appro- 
priate and comfortable. The experi- 
enced \traveler often makes her col- 
lars arid cuffs so that they fasten on 
with snaps and then takes an extra 
set or two in her’bags so that she may 
reach her destination looking im- 
maculate. 


How the Pig Helped the School 


UR school was located in the midst 

of a cotton and corn district and 
the children had to help with the 
work of making the crops. We had 
had no school during the winter so 
we all felt that we must have one 
during the “summer, but everyone 
said that we could have only a two or 
three months’ school. 

There were one’ man and one 
woman who said that we could and 
must have the full six months. The 
money was there for the six months 
and the children needed it. We asked 
the county superintendent, but he 
said “Why, I never knew of a six 
months’ school in the country in the 
summer months in a farming district 
it just can’t be done.” But he agreed 
to do what he could.. He sent us a 
very fine young woman, a graduate 
and experienced teacher, a much bet- 
ter teacher than we could have had in 
the winter, because she had a better 
position then. We had it announced 
at church that school would begin 
and that we wanted all to come the 
first day and every day. But still 
some of the doubting ones said we 
couldn’t go on when hoeing time 
came. Some did have to stop for a 
few days, some a few weeks, but we 
went right along, made a good aver- 
age and during the latter months we 
had to employ an assistant. In order 
to secure the best we had to pay sev- 
eral dollars per month extra, but we 
had*no trouble collecting this. So 
much for enthusiastic patrons, espec- 
ially when you show them they are 
getting their full money’s worth and 
then some. 

When school began we had one 
room equipped with rude homemade 
desks, the other had no furniture at 
all. During the term we furnished 
both rooms completely with the very 
best patent desks, teachers’ desks, 
and blackboards. To finance this we 
gave a box supper which was a suc- 
cess socially as well as financially. 
Some of the patrons gave money and 
then secured county and state aid. 
To secure a library they bought atwo- 
months-old pig, built it a pen near 
the school building, and the children 
fed it scraps from lunches and some- 
times brought bits of cold bread or 
some milk from home. They felt that 
it belonged to them. At the close of 
school it was sold at public auction 
and a library bought with the pro- 
ceeds. ALABAMA, 


Clothes List Handy When You Go 
A-visiting 


WHEN I am packing my trunk or 
suit case, preparatory to going on 
a visit, I jot down on a slip of paper, 
a-tist of whatever clothing, etc., 1 am 
taking with me. This list goes on the 
journey, too; then when it comes 
time to pack for the return trip itis a 
simple matter to check off the arti- 
cles on the list as they are put back 
in the trunk, 

This method insures my bringing 
all my duds safely home without 
leaving anything for the hostess to 
have to bother with parcel-posting to 
me later. And I know from experi- 
ence that it is a nuisance to have to 
gather up all manner of odds and 
ends, from umbrellas to stray shoes, 
and send by parcel post in the wake 


of departing Sueete 
MRS. T. E. LIDE, ae; 


Teaching the Children to Speak 
Correctly 


OST of our readers are no doubt 
residents of the South and will 
understand how difficult it is, especi- 
ally in the rural districts where the 
colored race as well as the white re- 
sides, to teach the children to use cor- 
rect language. 
I faced this problem when my baby 
boy was two and a half years of age. 
At this age a child will readily pick 


up anything he hears especially if it 
is something he is not accustomed to 
hearing. My child was no exception. 
I found him using all the “lingo”, so 
to speak, any Negro ever uses, 


This worried me ‘beyond words un- 
til I sought and found the solution. 
Each time my boy used incorrect lan- 
guage I would gently correct him and 
teach him to express the same 
thought correctly. Sometimes I had 
to repeat the lesson, possibly two or 
three times daily, especially if he had 
been thrown with those who used 
slovenly English. It was no easy task 
but I feel fully repaid, for after the 
lapse of nearly six months I find that 
he rarely speaks incorrectly and in 
most cases if he does, he notices it 
and corrects himself. 

A READER. 


Keeping the Boys and Girls Inter- 
ested in Farm Life . 


ONE reason so many boys and girls 
leave the, farm is because they 
never get any profit from their la- 
bors. Give them something from 
which to make money, a calf, colt, 
flock of chickens, or plot of ground 
on which to plant some crop; then let 
them have the proceeds they have 
themselves earned. 

Gaod books, magazines, music, and 
wholesome entertainment also mean 
a great deal to the country boys and 
girls. If they do not find entertain- 
ment at home, they will go elsewhere 
to find it. 

It is not best to try to make farm- 
ers of boys against their tastes and 
inclinations. Educate them thorough- 
ly, then allow them to choose their 
own occupations; but in all probabil- 
ity, if farm life has been made at- 
tractive for them, they will not wish 
to leave the farm. I have found this 
to be true with my children as all of 
them except one live on the farm. 

MRS. A. E, ALEXANDER. 


A Column of Mistakes 


I MADE the mistake of buying tin 
pie pans and cups for the, children, 
They had not been in use long before 
they were rusty and unfit for use. 
The money paid for them was almost 
wasted. It would have been: much 
better to buy durable aluminum ware. 
—A Mother. 
* * 

A few years ago my teeth began to 
decay. I could have had them filled 
for $2 but did not attend to it. Three 
years later I had lost four teeth. and 
in the meantime, suffered with tooth- 
ache and indigestion caused by de- 
cayed teeth. Now I have spent $32.50 
having the work done.—D. M. W. 

es 


We bought a pig with the under- 
standing that it could be registered. 
We invested with the idea of rais- 
ing registered pigs or selling her as 
a registered hog. The man knew she 
could not be registered and ‘*so con- 
fessed.. We havea good hog and she is 
a beauty but she is not registered and, 
therefore, not so valuable. The next 
time we buy a registered pig we will 
buy the registration papers along 
with the pig.—Experienced. 

Ose 


I used a wash boiler in which a dye 
containing salt had been made to boil 
the clothes. Nearly every white piece 
was stained with iron rust. I neg- 
lected also to keep paper under the 
dresser scarf; the top of the dresser 
was spotted and scarred and the scarf 
is yellowed and stained.—Careless. 


I did not teach my children table 
manners until they were four or five 
years of age, which I find™is a very 
serious mistake. Had I taught them 
at the start it would have saved me 
much trouble and worry and, better 
still, it would have been a pleasure to 
me as well as a blessing to the chil- 
dren.—F. O. E. 

* *k * 

First, last year, when my hens 
were laying lots of eggs I failed to 
put up any in waterglass, therefore 
was without at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Second, I did not plant 
enough early beans in last year’s gar- 
den to have plenty’for table use and 
canning, too. The late ones failed to 
supply more than enough for table 
use.—Mrs. W. D. McGowan. 


Speaking of slogans, how about: One new 
dish a week? It will add interest to the one 
who does the cooking, and the family will 
like the novelty. 
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Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, b= 
lished at the Nation’s center, for ai the 
Nation; an independent home paper 
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Cycle Co 4 
‘7! 79Chicago 





We 
recovers to * all makes 
upand m of cars. 


and quarters sewed 
together with rear curtain, fasteners, welts and 

| complete. Give us the name, year and model num- 
ber of your car and we will send zen our catalog 
samples pnd quote you exact pri 

Liberty Top & Tire Dept. A- . Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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WALTON SUPPLY CO. R-211 St. Louis, Mo. 














KODAKS— 


We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging. We 
sive yew the High Gloss finish or the Velvet 
Prints, 8, 4, 5 and 6 cents each. 
Write for our complete Catalog. 
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When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 





guarantees the reliability of all advertising It oarries.’’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS, SOY BEANS 


“ORICLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through dealers. [ff mot there 
send us your dealer's name and address. Establi 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


shed 1894 














LOW PRICES ON 
Home, Farm and Shop Supplies 


We buy direct from factory and sell 
to you. No middlemen’s profits on 
our goods. 


Lift and Force Pumps 


Play safe and ‘buy the right kind of 
Pumping equipment. The Spotless cata- 
jog quotes low prices on Hand and a 
Pumps, Hydraulic Rams, Power Pum 

; atic Water Supply Outiits, 
‘Tubs, Sinks, Toilets, and Plumbing Goods. 
4 from Richmond. Write 


Spotless Asphalt 








upkeep. very popular in the South 
for use on residences, garages, barns, 
sheds, . etc. Each roll 
contains 108 square feet, with mails 


and cement. Fully guaranteed. 


$1.95 


2-Ply 


wb. $1.45 os. 
wm. $2.45 








sories for all ec - te 


THE SPOTLESS Co., 
“The South's Mail Order House” 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Branch Stores:—Rocky Mount, 7 ih, Spring 
‘Hope, Greenvilte, Witson, N . % 














sceROOFING 


erty —Te-roof now 
while i Bs is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement HY 

Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll (%5s.") $1.50 
2-Ply $2.07 = 3-Piy $2.54 
pulely A-1 quality, no seconds or short 


One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
Will nct stick in rolls. 






coment, naila ete. 
Order toda; 
Largest Supply House. 


SMITH- COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 





DURABLE ROOFING 


Each roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 
Roofing. Nails and cement for instant laying 
are furnished free with each roll. 

— ly, Smooth Surfaced......... “. pple 


3- i 7 per roll 
Slate: “Surfaced Mill "End, Red or 
Green -eee» 1.85 per roll 
We are thoroughly equipped to fill orders for 
ROOFING, WALL BOARD, and all other 
kinds of BUILDING M ATERIAL, direct to 
customer, without delay, from Richmond. 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
IN OUR FREE CATALOG 
Write for it today. 
Your mail order will be given prompt atten- 
tion. Remit by check or money order. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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3 to 10 Days 


Champion Tree Killer if 
properly used will kill all 
kinds of trees within 3 to 10 
days—accordin tothe vari- 
ety of tree. “Belting” takes 
many mouths. 


Champion 
Tree Killer 


& The Farmers Friend 


Saves time and trou- 
ble. It will positively 
kill all kinds of Trees, 
Shrubs, Bushes and 
Weeds. Stock can 
grazeon the land with- 
out danger. Putupin 
2. 8,5 and 10 gallon 
cans, at$1.25 per gal- 
lon, Send money 
order for shipment 
by freight or express 
(cannot go by mail.) 





MIDDLEBROOKS’ 


BARNESVILLE BEAUTY 


Thousands Have Proven Our Buggies BEST 
We ship on receipt 


of $10—allow a 60- Factory 
day driving trial, and ln 
give a lifetime guar- 

antee against defects, You 


By mailing us 
order, you 
save money. 
Write for our 
bargain cat- 
alog of bug- 
gies and har- 
ness at re- 
duced prices. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY ‘ 
44 Main Stroet, Barnesville, Ga. 


a d | = 
Send us your name and address and we will send 
you this fine razor for ten days’ Free Trial. After 
using ten days, if you want to keep it, send us 


$1.75, and we will send you a fine razor hone free. 
If you do not want to keep it, return to us and 


your 











there is no charge. Send us your name and ad- 

dress today and razor will be sent by first mail. 
BIRMINGHAM SALES COMPANY, 

Desk 692, Birmingham, Ala. 











| WANT ED—Express Shipments 


PLUMS — PEACHES 
DEWBERRIES — POULTRY 


Theo. H. Tecklenburg, 
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Breeders’ Cards 

(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








Charleston, South Carolina. : 











LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, 


Large Type Registered ns bone, pro- 
lific Strain. Pigs not related. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Sale—One Large, Registered Duroc Boar. G. S. 
Nithetees Richlands, y. Cc. 




















Bred Sows, Pigs—Bes' Speed. Registered Durocs. 
Va. 


Maceo Farms, Church Road, 
ESSEX 
Extra Fine Registered Essex Pigs—$12.50 up. 
service boars. Best breeding. 
teed. E. A. Aldridge, r 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Wigs. Don McLeod, Rowland, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
me China Boar and Sew —y ~ yd bg’ Sale— 
» Roxobel, 


ighs 300 Ibs., $50 each. John Peele, 
North Carolina. 








“Also 
Satisfaction guaran- 
. N. C. 

















Registered Duroc Boar for Sale—For 
terms, it will pay you to write D. V. 
North Carolina. 


price and 
Davis, Sophia, 





For Sale—Purebred Big Type Spotted Poland-China 


bred sows, $25, $35, $50 each. 8S. W. Woodley, Pro- 
tit r’ Brergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Creswell, 
ou ~ 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs i 
beauties, 10 to 16 weeks ola. eS t to os Oak Grove 
Stock Farm, Camden, N. C., on the Nerfolk Southern. 

Major Orion King Gilts and Sows—Bred % a great 
son of old Pathfinder, for fall litters, $50 to $75 each. 

1 select animals. action guaranteed or money 
refunded. Creamery Fields Farm, Stanley, Va. 


Durocs—Prize winning Orion Cherry Kings and 
Pathfinders; large type. » J culls. Anything you 
want in Durocs, especially boars, bred sows, spring 
=. Send for private sale folder. Creamery Fields 

Stanley, Va. 











Duroc-Jerseys—We have in our herd the boar on 
won second at the International in 1918. The 

that was Reserve Champion at the Virginia State Pair 
in 1917, and 20 fine sows, running in weight from 500 
to 700 Ibs., daughters and granddaughters of Defender, 
Pathfinder, Panama Special, 
fon C Bob, and Tattlet 
ages for sale, Don’t write unless you want something 
good. Chas. W. Wampler, Harrisonburg, Vi 





3rood Sows—500 to vad Ibs., farrowing August, $100; 
bred gilts, 300 IDs., ; pigs, 125 Ibs., $25, either sex. 

thing registered. ”* Satisfaction guaranteed. Old 
Dominion Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Route 2, Cres- 

well, N. €.—Attention—I offer for sale spotted Po- 

land-China hogs, shoats and pigs, as good as the best. 
8. W. Woodley. 





Their sires are Western boars 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


— Cattle From Accredited Herd for Sale—Both 
best lines; all ages. Write for a of 
1920. winnings. Sanford’ & Rich, Mocksville, N. C 


HEREFORDS 














For Sale—Registered Hereford Bull—4 years old. 
P. O. Box 548, Hickory, N. C. 

For Sale—Fine Purebred Polled Herefords—Priced 
to sell. W. BR. Allen, Wadesboro, N. C. 





(Classified ads. continued on mext page) 

















OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 








A Little Talk on Education 


EAR Boys ond Girls :-— 

Have you—each ‘one of you—seri- 
ously thought of the chance you have to 
make your future life a real, sure- 
enough success? And have you thought 
of what you must do to take your chance 
and develop it into something that will 
make you a really good, useful, and in- 
fluential citizen? 


Have you not read of, heard of, and 
seen men and women of power and in- 
fluence, noble in mind and heart, and have 
you not a desire to be like them? Does 
not something deep down in you call to 
you and make you want to be great and 
noble—make you want to accomplish 
great things, and do great good for your 
community, county, state, and for man- 
kind in general? 

If you do feel this call within you, I 
want to tell you that you can answer it 
and be led to great successes if you are 
willing to do the work and make the 
sacrifices that will lead you to a noble 
life. This means work that will train 
your hands, your head, and your heart. 
This means that you must be an edu- 
cated, trained, efficient man or woman. 

Never has there been a time when 
there were such good opportunities for 
attaining an education as now. Never 
has there been a time when an education 
could so easily be secured as now. 

“After years of close association with 
thousands of school and college boys and 
girls,” says a veteran educator, “I have 
become convinced that the only really 
necessary thing for the attainment of 
an education is a determined ambition 
and strong desire to get it.” 

“A determined ambition to get an edu- 
cation”—have you got that? If so, I[ 
am betting on you. You will win. 


Education not only helps you enjoy 
life, but pays in dollars and cents. Mr. 
Arthur Powell made a study of the earn- 
ing power of many thousands of people 
in all vocations sometime ago. He found 
that in 49 working years the average un- 
educated person earns only $18,000, while 
the average educated person earns $40,- 
000. This is a difference of $22,000 in 
favor of education, This means that 
each and every day a boy spends in 
school from the primary grade up is 
worth $10 to him in later life. 


I do not want you to think that I wish 
to give too great emphasis to the money 
- educated person can and does earn. 

I do not want to measure education by 
the dollar rule, since this would give 
only a part of the value of an education. 


Study this “Educational Edition” of 
The Progressive Farmer carefully, for 
it is intended to help our boys and girls. 

UNCLE P. F. 


Getting a Three-teacher School In- 


stead of a One-teacher School 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


EFORE we got our new building, we 

had a very shabby looking, one-room 
schoolhouse. It had no conveniences, 
not even furnishings for a teacher. We 
couldn’t get a first-class teacher then. 
Two years ago our old building got 
burned because of a defective flue, and 
all began to talk and work for consoli- 
dation. Now we havea first-class three- 
teacher school, the pride of all the coun- 
try round. We used many different ways 
to raise money. Everyone showed a 
fine, codperative spirit and willingness 
to work. 

The women and children put out 
flowers, evergreens, and shade trees. We 
now have a good basket ball team, a 
splendid society called “Busy Workers’ 
Society”, and everybody enjoys our 
school and is always ready to help. A 
three-teacher school can do many times 
more work than a one-teacher school, 
and attracts well-trained teachers. 

Boys and girls, if you don’t have con- 
solidation, get busy and you can have it. 
Talk it everywhere, and get the people 
awake. It’s all coming sooner or later. 
Get your parents interested. Ask your 
county superintendent. He will gladly. 
help you. When you get your school, 
don’t lose your interest. A good school 
helps us to be good citizens and have a 
splendid community. 

LOLA MAY ALLEN. 

Fernbank, Ala. 

Editor’s Note—Children have a much 








better chance to get an education where 





consolidation has been put into effect, 
Read the letters on that subject in thig 
week’s Progressive Farmer, and then 
talk it over with your parents. 


Studying Vocational Agriculture 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM in the tenth grade, and doing seg. 

year’s work in vocational agricultur 
I broke my leg during February, e 
was out of school six weeks, but studied 
at home, and did not get behind in my, 
lessons. 


Last year I grew one acre of cucum- 
bers. The ground had a big crop of 
cowpeas on it the year before. I plowed 
the land in December, and made a good 
seed bed. Both manure and commercial 
fertilizer were used. I made a fine crop, 
but lost money because of improper 

marketing facilities, the most vexing of _ 
the farm problems we have to overcome 
through the farm bureau and other or. 
ganizations. 


I now have a heifer calf six weeks 
old, and two stands of bees, which I am 
taking as my agricultural project. We 
have 240 purebred Brown Leghorn chick. 
ens about one month old. 

CARMEN WALTON, 

Willis, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—I am always glad to 
get a letter from a boy or girl who is 
being trained to do as well as to know, 
Men trained in vocational agriculture 
will, in great measurc, aid in rescuing 
the South from its antiquated methods 
of marketing. 


A Variety of School Benefits 


F pnenninn is a great need for improving 
country schools. We had a school 
exhibit last year, after we had learned 
to make several kinds of nice things, 
such as chair bottoms, baskets, needle-« 
work, and other things. We sold our, 
neatest and nicest work, and the money, 
went to the school. We gave school 
entertainments, and each family sent 
something to help out. We gave sup- 
pers, and different kinds of parties, and 
cleared some money. 


School boys and girls should do some- 
thing that is interesting, attractive, and 
beneficial to others. This will improve 
your school. Get up a club in your 
school, and raise money to buy different 
kinds of things for the school. Try to 
get every child old enoiigh to go to 
school, get an education, and grow up 
to be a good man or woman. 


WILLIE MAY IRBY. 
Route 4, Inman, S. C. 


Editor’s Note—This rural lassie hag 
given some wise advice in this letter. 
Why can’t your school do what hers hag 
done? 


Young People Help Make the 
Schools Better 


ERE are some things our school hag 

done this year. The teachers and 
pupils of the three upper rooms decided 
to do janitor’s work themselves and get 
the money for the janitor’s services, We 
got $1.25 a month for each room, which| 
amounted to $3.75 a month. We had 
eight months of school, so in all we got 
$30. We bought new erasers and chalk! 
and several others things with $20. To 
the $10 left, our superintendent of edu- 
cation added $10, and the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association $5, making $25, with 
which we bought books for our library. 


The girls bought themselves a basket- 
ball with their own individual money; 
with a little help from the boys. : 


One of our good patrons donated a 
slide to the school,. and with the help of 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association built 
a merry-go-round. 


NELLIE MAY PETTY. 
Camden, Miss. 


Editor’s Note—All the way from 
Texas to Virginia are coming letters 
from our young friends telling how 
money is beg made for school improve- 
ments, I am beginning to think that by 
the time the boys and girls now in schoal 
become grown, the schools will be far 
better than they are now. Let's all pull 
together for good schools and pull until 
there are no better schools anywhere 
than our own, 
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Saturday, June 25, 1921 


North Carolina Plans Strong Course 
in Agriculture 
(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


in agricultural engineering, animal 
husbandry, botany, citizenship, chem- 
istry, English, farm crops, mathe- 
matics, and military instruction. 


“As these go into the sophomore 
class, the course takes up analytical 
and organic chemistry, dairying, Eng- 
lish, geology of soils, military instruc- 
tion, physics, plant propagation in 
horticulture, poultry, and zoology. 


“In these two classes the founda- 
tion work for a course in agriculture 
is laid. As the students go into the 
junior class, they are required to take 
certain subjects having an important 
bearing-on the science and practice 
of agriculture and to elect certain 
other subjects which will be their 
major studies during that year and 
the following senior year. In addi- 
tion, minor studies may alsa be 
elected that wilf tend to give the 
student a well-rounded course in any 
particular branch in which he may 
wish to specialize. These electives 
are only nine periods a week during 
the junior year, being increased to 
ten periods during the first term of 
the senior year. 


“As a concrete example of how this 
works, we might take the new Agri- 
cultural Engineering course as am ex- 
ample. The student takes during his 
freshman and sophomore years the 
same subjects as the other students 





Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 


How to Keep Typhoid Away 


N FEW diseases is prevention so sure 

as it is in typhoid. Water that is sus- 
picious should be boiled for at least 10 
minutes before being used for drinking 
purposes. During a 
typhoid epidemic 
milk should be heat- 
ed to a temperature 
of 150 degrees, and 
kept at that temper- 
ature for half an 
hour, to render it 
safe. 

No person caring 
for a typhoid pa- 
tient should prepare 
food for others. 

And such a person 
should wash her hands carefully, and 
disinfect them with a carbolic solution 
after waiting upon the patient and before 
she eats her meals. 

All water used for bathing a typhoid 
patient should be disinfected by adding 
a solution of carbolic acid or other dis- 
infectant before the water is thrown out. 
The dishes and utensils used in caring 
for the sick person should be boiled after 
use, and kept apart from the family 
dishes and utensils. The urine and bowel 
material from the patient should be 
boiled or thoroughly mixed with a 5 per 
cent solution of carbolic acid. The dis- 
charges should then be emptied into the 

sanitary closet or buried in the ground 











DR. WASHBURN 
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Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
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HOLSTEINS 


Holstein Bull—12 mouths old. Cheap. L. C. Huss, 
LincoInton, N. 


~ Registered Holstetn “Bull Calves—All ges, “at farm= 
ers’ prices, L. Smith, Barber, 








aaa Fen areie bred, Ry heifers; also 
cows, Registered, all ages, both sexes. Broad-Acre 


Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


Registered Holsteins—Accredited herd. Bulls out 
heavy producing dams. One now ready for light service. 
Priced reasonable, Satisfaction. gu Jos. M. 
Samuels, Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull Calf—3 months 

old, for $85. Sunshine Dairy Farm, Statesville, N. C. 

Registered Jerseys—V — You'll Do, Hood Farm 

6trains. Buite, service cows, 4 years, > 
yrite W. aK Kennedy, Blackstock, 8. 




















CLOVER 
Bur Clover—Thoroughly ineculated, eened once; 
no nexious weeds or grasses; 8c Ib. No < order 4 less 
than 50 Ibs. Valuable printed 8. 
Link, Abbeville, 8S. C. 
PECANS 





‘a Choice Bred-u ——— _ Grafted Paner- 
shalt y = Trees—E ary. be Largest aes i - 
the world. Catalog free. Bass 


n Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss i, 





POTATOES 


Potate Yiente—@. 50°71,000. Bloyd Arndt, Clare- 
mont, N. 


Saas Fi — ey) 3.0 5,000, $8. 
Farm, Birmingham, 


Will Buy Porte Bic. Naat eo ee I 
particulars. Armstrong, Kelford, N. sorhey 








Jones. Valley 








Jersey Bull for Sale—Registered. Melody’s or 
of splendid producing stock, bred by Mannsfield Hall 
Farm, Fredericksburg, Va. Has served all stock for 
2 years _with me; cannot be used longer. Aged 2% 

rs He is worth —_ Also bull - i Melody’s 











>, about ths old, eli- 

gible registration, well made, excellent "milk strain, 
Chas, I. by, ‘ord, Va. 

RED POLLS 
For Sale—Registered Red Polled —_— Age 3 years, 
good breeding, price Teasonable, N. Heiger, : To 
baecoville, N. C. 

SHEEP 





Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, Hlineis 


Purebred Merino Ram—2 years old. pangs reagon- 
able offer. H. G. Stone, Waynesville, N. 


TWO OR MORE J 








Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 1,000, 
delivery. Appling Plant Co., Baxley; Ga. dct 
yielding potato for igs plantins ; 
J. Setchell, Spring Grove; Va. 
Genuine Lockout Mountain Irish Potatoes—F% be 
crop; $2 per bushel. Simpson & Sons, Oxford, 





Peachblow—Best 
$1.50 100 Ibs, 














For Sale—Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.35 r 
7,000, prompt shipments. Write»¥. P, Cowart, ae 
wen Ga. 

re Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants— 
31.05 05 1 1, m3 Postpaid. Mecklenburg Plant Co, Pine- 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph, Southern n 

Potato Plants—$1.5 WE reach, Mon, 


North Carolina. 





’ Par ee t ine > Bice 2. = ae 25 ner 
al rompt shipment, 
€o:, Thomasville, ct latse 2 


0., 





Good Grade Pigs—Sired by Purebred Hampshire, 
Poland-China and Duroe boars, from high-grade sews, 














6 to 8 weeks old, $5 each. J. B. Neal, Lake Toxaway, 
North Carolina. 
DOGS 
Registered Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. H. RB. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 
female, $5. 


Sale—Fine Shepherd Pups—Male, $7; 
©. -™ Li ttle, Charlotte, N. C. 








For Sale—Fine Female Setter Pups—8 weeks 3 old. 


W. RB. Allen, W adesboro, 

Purebred Scotch ¢ —— “Dog ala $25; 3 years rs old. 
M. E. Williams, Pletche 

Shepherd Puns—Four a blond males, 
Frenk Richardson, Monroe, N. 

For Sale—@ Collie Pups—8 — eld, 
stock. “Males, $10; females, $5. W. 
Mebane, N. C 

Purebred Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. Male, 
$10; female, $5; for delivery. Cheels with order: 

&. Sykes, Route 2, Mebane, N. C. 

For Sale—Collie Pups—Nicely marked, 8 weeks old, 
ready for delivery. male, $10; female, $7.50. 
First check counts, Write L. N. Hayes, Mebane, N. C. 

Wanted—Setter or Pointer—Registered, or with pa- 
pers; well broke or honted last season and well started 
on game. Give age, color, breeding, and summer-time 
price. Leck Box 122, Durham, N. C. 

RABBITS 


Rufus Red Pedigreed Belgian oa months 
old, $3 pair. M. H. Goodwin, Thomasvii Ga. 








$4 each. 





iniperted 
BR. Burgess, 

















Loon, Sale—Perto “His Ce ee 7S 
on 8 I 
he . ait, R ipm Medlin Plant 





Pure Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Plants—$1.° 
1,000, postpaid. ‘< = shipment. Medi t 
Farm, Fort Mill, 8. Ce Pot 


Four Million Porto Rico Potate Plants for Sale— 
$1.25 a 1,000; order quick; cask with order. J. R. 
Batten, Winokar, Ga., Route f. 


Nancy Hall and Porte Rice Potato P 
shipment guaranteed. $1.25 1,006, 


lam 
Can ship bas 000 
per day. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pineville, 


Pure Porto Rico and Halls Plants—$2. 50, expre saeds 
$3 postpaid. Well packed; full. count; strong plants: 
prompt shipment. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mil, 
South> Carolina. 

Porto Rico and gg? Hall Potato Plants—Collards 
and Cabbage—$1.25 1,00@: Transplanted tomato, $1 
106. Prompt. ship ment. Mecklenburg 
Plant Co., Pineville, N, 


Porto Rico Potato 1 Plants That Grow—1,000, $1.75; 








te—Promnt 














Any quantity, 
_&. 








5,000 lots and over, $1.50; Prompt shipments; f.o.b. 
shipping point. © olls ard, eabbage and tomato plants, 
$2 1,000, delivered free. Plant now for fall. Juey’s 
Plant Farm, Route 2, Box 201, Bessemer, Ala. 

RYE 





Abruzzi Rye—Reeleaned, 
each, 
cash. 


. —— tee than per bag, $7.50 
emand always greater than the supply. Rush 
J. M. Field, Climax, N, — sy 


Saanavens 
me ae ee "pie. 50e¢ 200; $2 
ransplanted tomatoes, 100, Med- 
lin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 8, ee ae 


FRUIT — 




















STUDENTS SELECTING THE BEST STRAINS OF COTTON FOR SEED 


in agriculture. Going into his junior 
year, for the first term, he is required 
to take 12 periods of 15 hours each 
week. During the second term, he is 
required to take 12 periods of 17 
hours, and in addition during both 
terms, he is required to take nine 
periods of elective studies in farm en- 
gineering. 

“In the senior class, much the same 
idea is followed except that the 
students are more advanced and the 
classes more specialized to the partic- 
ular course which has been chosen by 
the student. The first term of the 
senior year in farm engineering re- 
quires 10 periods of 12 hours and 
10 periods of electives, while a 
second or final term requires six peri- 
ods of eight hours and 14 periods of 
electives. The students in farm en- 
ginee ring during this term then goes 
into some real problems, many of 
which he must work out for, himself, 
with, of course, the instruction and 
guidance of the instructor. 

“This same idea holds for the other 
courses. It is the plan of the College 
to make them all just as valuable as 
possible and brimful of real vital in- 
formation which is adaptable to 
North Carolina farm conditions. At 
the same time we want to equip the 
student so that he ean be a leader in 
agricultural thought and, practices 
and furnish him with a ground work 
in scientific education.” 


at least one foot deep, and well away 
from the water supply. The excreta 
should never be thrown upon the ground, 
or where flies can have access to it. All 
towels, sheets, and other clothing used 
about the patient should be boiled before 
being mixed with the household linen, 


Every home should be provided with a 
fly-proof, sanitary privy, and a safe wa- 
ter supply; and there should be no breed- 
ing places for flies about the home. In 
addition to this, every member of the 
family should be immunized (vacci- 
nated) against typhoid fever. Such wac- 
cination has practically eliminated the 
disease from the army, and has been 
highly successful in civil life, greatly re- 
ducing the number of cases of typhoid 
in many communities. 

Typhoid vaccine is given hypodermic- 
ally, is easy to take, and it does not leave 
a scar or sore. Three doses are neces- 
sary for prevention, and these are taken 
a week or 10 days apart. In very few 
cases is there any disagreeable result, 
and in these it lasts for only a short time. 


An attack of typhoid fever usually 
lasts two months, at least, and the pa- 
tient is always too weak to work for 
another month, so that at least 90 days 
are lost by each attack of this disease. 
More than this, about one person out of 
every ten who has the disease dics, and 


many who recover are handicapped for 
life with after-effects of typhoid. Vac- 
cination is simple, practic: ally paintess, 
and does not take any time from work. 





prize of $3, 
letter we print. 
turned unless requested. 


Good Homes Special. 


proportionate expenditure of 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


FOR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 
for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for every 
Send name and address with each letter. 


“Experiences in Building Farm Homes for Economy, Con- 
venience, and Beauty.”—Mail letters by June 29. 

“Experiences in Using Concrete on the Farm.”—Mail letters by July 6. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


Thrift is thrift only when it means a saving of material or money without a dis- 
human effort. 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 


ny 


Letters will not be re- 








POULTRY AND EGGS 








"200 Eggs a tS Per Hen: How te Get Them,"* 
S0c; “Preserving Eggs— and m oe 
postpaid. C. E. Sscson, Box 338, Wilmington, N. 

__LEGHORNS 
White 


Vigorous, Strong Hatched Baby Chicks—S. C. 
Leghorns (Young strain). Thousands ready for ship- 
ment. every week. Prepaid, $11 per 100, ar 12c each. 
Prompt shipment; 100. per cent live delivery 
teed Free catalog tells everything. 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 

Baby Chicks—12,000 8. C. White Leghorn Baby 
Chicks every week, stromg and vigorous, from our spe- 
eial matings of real show » with an egg-record 
unsurpassed. $4.25 per 25; per 50; $16 per 100. 
Safe delivery guaranteed, by parcel post. Alabama 
Leghorn Parms Co., Ensiey, Ala. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Baby Chae Sagred Byte. $14 per 100. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed. J. W. Dowdy, Kingsboro, N. C. 

For Sale—Barred Bock Chicks—3 weeks, 35c cos 
6 wecks, 60¢ each; 9 weeks, $1 each. Mrs. Gro 
Roper, Laurens, 8. C., Route 6, 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Reds—March, April hatched, $1 now; 50¢ 
added aaa month. Mrs, Jos. Wilder, Castalia, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 
Fishel White Wyandotte } atiecen hatching. Sandy 


quaran- 
Ten uo year. 





























reek Farm, Durham, N. 
White Wyandotte Tees and Roosters—Fishel 
strain, ices right. H. QO Hayworth, High Point, 


North Carolina. 

Columbian Wyandotte Cockerels and Pullets—Unex- 
celled for beauty, utility and hardiness, for September 
delivery, $5 and $3 each. Book now. Arthur 

. Gallimore, Denton, N. C. 

PEA FOWLS 


Wanted : Peafowls—Immediately. Box 219, Green? 
ville, 8. C. 














TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Chicks—8e up, All kinds. Postpaid. 
© iperior House, Windsor, Mo. 

Baby Chicks—$10 per 100, White or Brown Leg- 
horns; $13 for Barred Rocks, Reds; prepaid; live de- 
livery. From Hogan tested flocks. _Send ‘check to 
People’s Bank if you prefer, or to us, Hoganized Chick 
Hatchery, Bowling Green, Mo 


SEEDS. AND PLANTS 





Book free, 














BUCKWHEAT 
180 as co Quality Japanese Buckwheat— 
Recleaned, $1.40 per bu., fob, Galax, F. H. Jen- 


nings, Galax, va 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage and eo Plants—500@ postpaid, T5c. 
Plant Farm, Ulah, Cc. 

Cabbage and Celiac Plants—Por fall and winter 
heading, Early and late varieties, 300, 7 en 
$1.25; 1,000, $2. Fine plants; well packed ; postage 
pee oid. ‘Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 














500,000 — for Sale—Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Pecan and Others—Place your order now for fall de- 
livery. Agents wanted. Concord Nurseries, Dept.. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


ey ig, Beem Cowpeas, Cottom Seed—Car- 
ts Walters, LaGr: Cc. 


ange, 











Cabbage, 
1,000, postpaid. 
Farm, Fort Mill, 

Cabbage, cone mai Tomato — > 50_ 1,000, 
one: Pepper and celery plants, 50¢ 100, Medlin 
lant Farm, Fort Mill, 8. Cc. 


Nice Field-grown 


cane Tomato, Lettuce Plants—$1.50 
Sr sed varieties. Plant 








abbage, Collard and Tomato 
300, 75e; -. $1; 








Plants for late setting. 1,000, $1.75, 
Ristnaias 10,000 expressed, $1250 T. J. Cox,. ‘Frank- 
Collard, Cabbage, Lettuce and Tomato Plants— 
Ready now. 100, 30¢; 500, 9c; 1,000, ¥- 60; post- 
paid. Satisfaction or money back.’ D. F, Jamison, 
Summ: le, 8. C. 
Tomato, oe Collards— $1.50 1,000. 7 
Planted tomato, a $k 100; $2.50 500; $4 1,0 
Pepper and cele 100. All postpaid. 2. 


burg Plant Co., inevilley N. C, 


Plants—Late setting. Seven varieties cabbage, to- 
mato and collard. State kind. We have them. 300, 
70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $2, postpaid; quick delivery. 
J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plante of Quality— Quick 
delivery, moss packed. 300, 65c; 500, ; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid; 5,000 expressed $7. Satisfaction sure. 
Maple Grove Plant Farm, Pranklin, Va. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


z << Sane of ge Wanted, Home Seed and Land 
0., unn 




















VIRGINIA 
2-Horse Farms. . | 





For Rent—Four R. Smith C 
Danville, Va. : om 


For Sale—34-Acre Farm—Two good dwelling houses 
and outbuildings; 4 tebaceo barns; good pack house 
and strip room ; fine orchard, +33 price and 
good terms. 8. McGinnis, P. O. Kenbridge, Va. 


Por $6,000 I will sell! one of the best tw 
farms in Nansemond County, Virginia. t 
in cultivation; good 6-room house; fine orchard, 
good growth merchantable pine timber. Quarter mile 
to depot and one mile to graded school. Another one, 
75 acres, for $2,500. Terms if desired. J, B. Barrett, 
Carrsville, Va. 











OTHER STATES 
Want to Hear From Party Having Farm for Sale 
Give particulars and lowest price. John J, Black, 
th St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


$1,000 Seeures Orange Farm—With horse, cow and 








poultry, household furniture included; near town, 
packing houses; conveniences; 20 acres, tillece: pas- 
ture, woodland; 500 young orange trees; good pas 
low, barn, poultry houses. If taken now, $2,700 gets 

easy terms. See page 64, Catalog f,100 I:argains, 


free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 G@ B Graham B Bldg., 
ilie, Fla. 











CELERY 
Celery hem ecu Celery Gardens, Gib- 
sonville, N. 
CHUFAS 





“Seed Chufas’—$3 per bushel, Blue Springs Farm, 





The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 






new farming aud livestock region, with new 1s, ie 
being openec up. This terrirtoy already ig partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 


proven by actual experience. Here you = Rg | 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. an ide 
and dairy omnis. Low prices. for untilled 





Florala, Ala, 
CORN 


Genuine Mexican Juno. Seed 
4% bushel; 85¢ peck. Hudmon Seed Co., 





Corn—$3 bushel; 
Nashvill 


$1.50 





first pick. 
2 ¢ 


lands and very easy terms, Move in early and take 
Ww Write today for free Htustrated, folder. 
Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Biiry Blythe, Texas. 





(Classified ads.. continued on next page) 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Women—Learn Dress Designing. Big money. Design 
your own dresses. Sample lessons free. Write imme- 
ately. Fe Institute, Dept. M-535, Rochester, 
New Yo 


Do You Want to Be a Preacher of the Gospel—And 
yet feel that it is too late to go to college? Atlanta 
Theological Seminary. was made for you. Tuition 
free, other chatges small. All denominations re- 
ceived. Write President Shipman, 266 Stewart Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Y: Men—To learn the barber trade. 
Rest college in the South. Jobs furnished. Charlotte 
Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


Superintendent, with able ¢xperience in 3 countries, 
desires position with a breeder. of Guernsey cattle, 
who has sincere intention of dceing constructive work 
on a large scale. Andreas Westergaard, Bishopville, 
8 yath Carolina, 


Wanted by July 1st—Position as Plantation or Ranch 
Superintendent—by man 380 years old; capable and of 
good habits; 10 years’ experience ,and college educa- 
tion. ‘Understands all branches of agriculture and 
livestock. Three years as ent of large ranch 
in Florida. Experienced f Rest of references, 
including past employers. rom “G. Smith, Care Camp 
Pike College, Camp Pike, Ark. 


~ SALESMEN 


Summer Work for Farmers, Teachers, Students, and 
Others—Sell fruft trees. Light, pleasant and _profit- 
able. Smith Nursery, Dept. 25, C cord, Ga. 


Cigar Factory Wants Salesman—Full time or side 












































line.~ -Previous experience unpecessary, as we give 
gomplete instructions. J. H. Hargrave & Co., Chat- 
am, Va. 





Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all, uten- 
eils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Asents—Biggest Sellers Out—Zanol cast Drinks— 
Four million bottles sold last year. Double this sum- 
mer. Big money maker. $40 to $50 weekly easy. The 
cusrantee and Sxcoptional quality and purity brings 
reneat orders. Get our a while your terri- 
tory is open. Write =F + merican Products Com- 
peny, 5014 ‘amerionn Bidg., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


Fiour Mill—Midget Marvel flour mill, 
dey capacity. Also invincible grain cleaner. 
practically .new. Will sell for half price. 
r Co., Pearce’s Mills, Ala 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a 
Claims Collected, Fidelity Co., 818 East Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 


Ran vor Blades Sharpened—Single edge, 
New York Edge Co., Glen Cove, N. 


We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere in 
the world. No charges unless collected. May’s Col- 
lection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


If Tt Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get thet for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 











25-barrel per 
Both 
Pearce 











2c; double, 
Y. 








ovses. are nded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. E. Latham, Vice-President, <ree' senenare 
Wrrehouse & Storage Company, Gree nsborp, & 





BAGS 


Wheat Bags—New and No. 1 second d-hand _ bags 
and twine for sale, in large or sma!l quantities. Rich- 
mond Bag Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


CIGARS 


Buy Your Cigars Direct—The La Columna—A mild 
smoker, made right, with best tobacco combination 
that makes smoking ‘a pleasure. A box of 50 prepaid, 
$1.50; or 100 for $2.90. Write Havana Smokehouse, 
Ifomeland, Ga. 


KODAK FINISHING 


—! Piylahing — Trial, 20c. Elmer Bridges, 
re 


Trial Seder ene 25c and roll for 6 prints; or 6 
negatives for reprints. Fast service. Day and Night 
Studio, Sedaliay Mo. 























PRINTING 
Mnvalepes and Letterheads—Of quality. 
fre J. M. Byrd, Calypso, N. C. 
250 Envelopes or motmeede et! 20; 500, $2.10, post- 
paid, Womble, Bear Creek, N. 


500 XXX Envelopes, neatly ae $1.75; 500 
packet heads, printed, $1. 85; delivered by parcel post. 
The Times-News, Creedmoor, N. C. 


ROOFING 





Samples 














< 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








’ . 
— VIRGINIA DUROC SALE — 
Sows and Gilts 


Bred to the 1920 Virginia Grand Champion Boar, 
URLES CHERRY KING (BRIGADIER) 187077. 


Wednesday, July 13, 1921 


At the Farm, 15 miles East of Richmond, Va., 
on good road. Buss from Murphy's Hotel. 


Write for free booklet describing this great breed- 
ing farm, and for free Sale Catalog. 


CURLES NECK FARM, 


E. B. KEELEY, Supt., RICHMOND. VA. 
\ J 











—DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


oat us quote you on_ high-class foundsticn breeding 

ock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN'S WONDBB, 
N. ih Carolina’s Grand Bo boar. Every- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 
select from. 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 
| JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. 











~ 


= 
—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
ing Immuned by double treatment. 
gtd orn es sown AND GILTS 

SERVIC OARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 
Best blood ep of the breed. Can supply from 
one to a earload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
wees: WRITE US. 








BRINKLEY DUROC FARM Brinkley, Ark. 
‘"hetag . ae 








BERKSHIRES 








! BERKSHIRE SOWS FOR SALE | 


Several Fine, Registered Berkshire 
Broow Sows, bred to. registered 
boars. Selling to reduce herd. Address 

OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
a 











| PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


10 Fall Gilts; $50. The best crep of 
March Pigs ever offered, $20 each. 
Registered, cholera immune, delivered. 


Pinehurst Berkshire Farm, 








Pinehurst, North Carolina. | 








HAMPSHIRES 


| PUREBRED HAMPSHIRES 


THE KIND THE BUTCHERS WANT 
PIGS—Both sexes, $10 each. 2 BRED SOWS, reg. 

1 GUERNSEY BULL—Registered. 

3 FARMS for Sale. 


on 














E. B. Figgs, R. D., Delmar, Del. 


HEREFORDS 
O HENRY HEREFORD FOR SALE 


No. 959 
Sire, Pat Guinn, he by "Prince, Rupert 29th. 
Dam, Patmina, out, ¢ Minica, by Lucy’s Donova’ by 
Beau Donovan {2th; Beau Donovan (2th out of Bonnl. 
belle, she out of ‘Northern re by Nabob; Beau 
Donovan out of Donna Anna Beau Brummell. 
O HENRY was calved May 20th,” to 20; strong, husky 
fellow, ready for service, This breeding cannot be 
beaten. Price. reasonable. 
GR age 4 NURSERIES & STOCK FARM, 
John A. Young & Sons, Owners, Greensboro, N. C. 














Juohns-Manville Asbestos Shingles—Galvanized Shin- 
gles and 5-V crimp roofing, painted tin shingles, wall 
board, rubber Toofing. slate surfaced roofing, and shin- 








gle-roll. Highest grade, but priced low. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 
“SYRUP 

~ Pure | Georgia ia Cane Syrup—Excelle nt quality, direct 
from producer to consumer, at $4.50 per case of six 
10-f. cans; $4.75 per case of twelve 5-Ib. cans; 25¢ 

per case less in 5 or more case lots, f.0.b, Cairo, Ga. 
Reterence, Citizens’ Bank. C. F. Walker, Cairo, Ga. 





TOBACCO 


Homespun Smoking or Chewing Tobacco—10 Bs., 
$2.50; 20 Ibs., $4. Farmers’ Union, Mayfield, Ky. 





—WALL BOARD— 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 

$4.25 Per 100 Squ 
a. Pate to the bundle, 
8 in. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 


uare Feet 

in following sizes: 
and 10 ft. long. 
write for free samples and our new price list, 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


|. 5,000 weekly, five improved varieties, at greatly 
reduced prices. A trial order will convince you 
of their superior quality. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, 12c each; Barred and White Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds, l5c, and White Wyandottes, 
18c, postpaid. From mature breeders only. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Order now. Let me assist 
you in maturing your summer chicks. Correctly 
bred stock is half the problem. Free circular. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Richomnd, Va. 


























HOLSTEINS 


HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been bujlt up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 

The blood x KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 

Dept. F, 


JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., HOLLIS, VA. 7 
ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 

BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great en 
sires of the bree, Homestead Su Value. 
2-year-old daughter with 837 IDs. butter an 
20,165 IDs. milk. 
Dams have yearly records from 14,000 Is. te 
20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds. 

FRANK 8. WALKER Woodberry Forest, Va. 
‘ab : beaieall 





























SHORTHORNS 


FACTS ABOUT SHORTHORNS 


Do you wish to know 
more about Shorthora 
cattle? The Shorthorn 
is the breed for the 
farmer, Purebreds 
should be grown on eyv- 
ery farm. Write thig 
office for literature, 


American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association 











13 Dexter Park Amy Chicago, fll. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


FAIRVIEW DUROC FARM, RAMSEUR,.N. C. 
Offering ep price, 30 days only, ono 2-year Service 
Roar,.also Choice Pigs. Orion Cherry King breeding, 
from Raker, Jackson and Wellendorfs strains; best by 
test: Write your wants. Remember, all at halt price, 
30 days only. 














Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better. than 
non-advertised products, Pst #80" 











/ say so? 
| at 




























Indu 














CHAPTER XXXIV 
FAILING TO BE SATISFIED 


“wr SHALL 
Africa,” 
today.” 

He might enjoy what satisfaction 
there was, for in spite ofxherself her 
eyelids flickered, and he saw her ex- 
ercise her fine control. 

“And your mother?” she asked. 

“She did very well without me for 
fifteen years,” said Tremaine. 

She murmured: “Now you are 
hard. You are a tyrant everywhere. 
There are better roles.” 

She threw her head up rather de- 
fiantly, and he asked with something 
like a bitter mockery in his voice: 

“Are you goinz to indicate them to 
me?” 

She said boldly: 
times a woman 
than a man does. 
help you? Why 
help you?” 

He leaned very slightly toward her 
and said in a low voice: “There are 
reasons why you should not even 


probably be in South 
he said, “six weeks from 


“Why not? Some- 
sees things better 
Why should I not 
should not a friend 


try.” And before she could reply to 
this, he added: “I have no friends. 
am here today, gone tomorrow. 


When I was in South Africa, I long- 
ed for Virginia. Now it’s a prison, 
and I long to get away.” 

He saw her whiten at length. He 
had been merciless. She*gathered up 
her gloves and riding-crop from the 
table. She saw now that at all events 
Julia Tremaine was not in his life. 
Was he going back to something 
there—something that was at once a 
bond and a burden? 


“You are your own worst enemy,” 
she said slowly, as she rose. “Good- 
by. I said it once before in the 
meadows, and you did not go. Per- 
haps Virginia will keep you still. 
Perhaps you will find that you have 
friends here.. I hope so. Good-by.” 

CHAPTER XXXV 
CIRCUMSTANCES 
URING dinner at the Brandegees’ 
—and it had been a long one to 
both of them—Julia and Isobel look- 
ed at each other with mingled feel- 
ings. 

Julia, as she discussed John and 
the nomination with Brandegee, talk- 
ing with the assurance of one of the 
family, represented to Isobel the 
cause of all “her unhappiness. She 
watched her, magnetized, by Julia’s 
grace and charm, and her heart con- 
tracted as she thought what \this 
woman must meah in John Tre- 
maine’s life. Julia, in looking at Iso- 
bel, envied her youth. But it was 
not of Isobelghat she thought as she 
sat there, battling with herself and 
fate. 

This evening she had been brought 
to desperation, She could not re- 
nounce Tremaine, give up her hope 
of him. She could not! 

Isobel, under the burden of being 
agreeable to the one woman she 
dreaded and disliked, was on her 
mettle, and Julia ‘listened, leaning 
forward, her arms along her knees 
and drawing her gloves (which she 
had taken off). slowly through her 
fingers. Finally Isobel touched upon 
the coming election. 


“I wish Mr. Tremaine would take 
the nomination. I hope he will. Mr. 
Brandegee and the others will suc- 
ceed in persuading him.” She paused, 
the blood beating into her cheeks, 
and turned to Julia quickly. “Don’t 
you hope so?” 


Her voice, her words, the pose and 
turn of her head, the flutter of her 
hand as she arranged the lace on her 
dress, confessed her feelings. 


“Take the nomination? John?” 
Julia said. “I don’t think I do wish 
it.;.He is quite right in refusing,” 


Isobel exclaimed: “How can you 
What.a pity not to urge him 


Riverside!” And she thought: 





“She wants him to leave Virginia, to 
go to South Africa—she wants to go 
with him!” 

She could say no more, and Julia, 
impelled by jealousy and by her de- 
termination if possible to sweep away 
every obstacle between herself and 
John, took a decision which, in her 
calmer moments, she would have 
thought herself incapable of taking. 

Isobel had been placed at dinner 
next to the,.man from the North to 
whom she was reported engaged. He 
was evidently deveted to her. Per- 
haps even this evening there might be 
a culmination in Isobel’s sentimental 
problem—if she knew? She forced 
herself to say tranquilly: ‘ 

“Under the circumstances, nothing 
could be more unwise than for John 
to enter into public life.” 

Isobel echoed: “Under the circum- 
stances?” vaguely wondering what 
such circumstances could be. 

And Julia, turning her head for one 
brief moment toward the dining-room 
and seeing that the guests still sat 
there in the smoke of their cigars, 
waited a second and then leaned “for- 
ward to Isobel and inpulsively put her 
hand on the younger woman’s knee. 


“John could not take the nomina- 
tion, for his mother’s sake—for all 
our ‘sakes 

She felt the girl withdraw from her, 
even as she spoke, and heard her say: 

“I don’t understand. What do you 


Ped 


mean! - 


In her jealous obsession Julia gave 
no thought to the feelings of the girl 
before her. As far as she was herself 
concerned, too much was at stake— 
everything was at stake. She remem- 
bered afterward Isobel’s-face: the in- 
tensity of its young interest, its pure, 
uplifted look, its eagerness, its youth, 
and wondered where she had found 
the courage, the heartlessness, to try 
to wreck a faith like Isobel’s. 

“I mean,” she said, speaking quick- 
ly, glancing once more back over her 
shoulder at the door as she heard the 
sound of a chair drawn across the 
hardwood floor; “I mean that there is 
something in John’s life which will 
not bear “the light—which a political 
campaign might bring to light.” 

She saw the girl stiffen and whiten 
and was quick enough to understand 
that the only thing a woman in love 
dreaded was the question of another 
woman. She forced herself to calm, 
though her heart was beating wildly. 
Each’ word was beaten from her by a 
force that, though she did not wish to 
resist it, she despised. She went on: 


“T am not telling you this because 
of the nomination, but ‘for another 
reason. Believe me, I want to tell 
you—I anust tell you—because e 


But the girl now arose quickly to 
her feet and stood close to Julia, who 
remained seated, looking’ up at her, 
her arms along her knees. 


Julia was right. Isobel thought of 
another woman. It was bewildering 
to be spoken to like this by Julia; but 
there was in the girl’s heart one feel- 
ing stirring—her interest in the vital 
question of Trem@ine’s reputation. 








She stood quite calmly, seeming to 
have very wonderfully regained her 
composure, 

“Don’t tell’ me,” she said in a low 
tone. “I don’t want to hear.” 


Julia did not move. She looked up 
at Isobel. The guests in the dining- 
room were moving. They had risen, 
still talking, and the clink of glass 


mingled with their voices. Brande- 
gee had poured out a last glass of 
port; they were drinking a toast— 


both Isobel and Julia heard it, in 
Brandegee’s voice: “John Tremaine!” 
They were to urge him to take the 
nomination—— 


Julia rose quickly; she stood by 
Isobel’s side. 


“It’s terrible, but it’s past—seven- 
teen years agg. In a moment of weak- 
ness—I ja ip why—we none of 
us know why—no one has ever spoken 
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of it—John appropriated funds that 
were not his own. 


Isobel drew back from her, the 


color flashing into her cheeks; her 
clear eyes darkened. 

“You mean to tell me,” she _ said, 
“that John Tremaine is a thief? 

Julia contracted her brows. “He 
took ten thousand dollars belonging 
to the. Redlands National Bank—he 
ran away with the money. I want to 


tell you,” she went on, with every 
word finding speech more difficult, no 
longer very clear in hér mind or in 
her sentences, knowing only that she 
must finish—that she would give 
worlds to have unsaid her words, but 
that she must finish, “I want to tell 
you that I care for him—absolutely! 
That is nothing to me what he has 
done—nothing! That I will stand by 
him—that I care * 

Isobel seemed not to hear the last 
passionate disturbed confession. She 
was laughing—laughing at Julia in de- 
rision. Then there came into her face 
a new light—a light of hope and joy 
—for it had occurred to her that this 
was the explanation of his strange de- 
meanor toward her. and that, after all, 
he cared for her. 


At that moment Brandegee with the 
other men came in from the dining- 
room. Isobel laughed again-and said 
to Julia: “Surely you don’t expect 
me to believe that! You can’t believe 
it yourse!f, do you? Nobody could 
believe it.” 

Before the beautiful simplicity of 
the girl’s nature, Julia seemed to her- 
self a miserable thing. Isobel seemed 
so bright, so shining. She murmured: 

“Forget what I have said:” 

But Isobel, turning to Mr. Brande- 
gee, who was coming toward her, said 





f over her shoulder triumphantly: 


“I never heard anything so-ridicu- 
lous !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
DISCUSSING POLITICS 


ALVERN of late was anxious and 
troubled. His mnewly-acquired 
fortune had been blinding him to 
many things. He suddenly awakened 
anew to possible danger that Isobel 
might care for John; for the news 
had been brought him that Isobel was 
riding up and down the district, inter- 
esting herself in the coming election. 
On this afternoon, when she returned 
from Richmond, she found him walk- 
ing up and down the library, smoking, 
meditating, and thinking of her with 
anxiety. 


Although they had been much alone 
together, and their life had been inti- 
mate and close, he had left her—as 
Southern girls are left—very free, en- 
joying her, loving her, and never 
directing her in the least degree. He 
put aside disagreeable probabilities, 
procrastinated before questions of ex- 
pediency and even now, when he was 
really troubled and annoyed, could 
hardly bring himself to ask Isobel 
direct questions or to impose upon 
her any injunctions that would ham- 
per her freedom. / 


Whenever he heard the name of 
John Tremaine, it awakened in him a 
curious mixture of feelings—disap- 
proval, irritation, and reluctant ad- 
miration. On several occasions lately 
he had been obliged to see him in 
Richmond, where they were both en- 
gaged in affairs that necessitated their 
meeting; and he had been forced to 
extend to this man, whom he believed 
to be a moral weakling but to whom 
he felt in honor bound to be decent 
for his mother’s sake, a certain re- 
spect and confidence; for everything 
the man did bore a stamp which men 
are quick to recognize. Malvern knew 
he would have liked John enormously 
had he been able to respect him, and 
he was too much of a man himself not 
to recognize in this other man the 
qualities of success. And now that he 
was rich again, he could regard John 
without the acridness of the jealous 
poor. 


He ‘was thinking of the dual im- 
Pression Tremaine made upon him, 
admitting his charm, and that he 
might easily be dangerous to a woman, 
when his daughter entered. 

“Tsobel,” he said, “I’ve got.the plans 
here for the new greenhouses. Will 


you sit down and look them over. with 
me >” 


He went to the table wl ere he had 
been studying-them and spread them 


out. He asked her, as she leaned -ab- 
sently looking down upon the glazed 
bits of paper, something about her 
Richmond visit and the Brardegées, 


and she answered him absently. Mal- 
vern took her excessive pallor for 
fatigue, supposing that she had kept 
late hours; but it was not natural to 
his daughter’s youth and healthy 
poise that hér hand should tremble. 
He.saw in a few moments, as she 


touched without any apparent atten- 
tion the architect’s drawings, that she 
was not interested; but he did not 
know that she was saying to herself: 
“All this contrived and conceived with 
John Tremaine’s money.” 

“What did Brandegee say abéut the 
nomination?” he asked, rolling up, as 
he spoke, the plans of the green- 
houses and putting an elastic band 
around them. He saw that he had not 
her attention, and he was sorry as he 
asked the question that he had done 
so, because he knew that Brandegee 
was strong for Tremaine. 


Isobel stood leaning against the ta- 
ble. In her pretty spring dress and 
hat, girlish and slender, she made her 
father think of her mother. 


“He is very enthusiastic,” said the 
girl, “very earnest, and he’s going to 
move heaven and earth in order to 
change Mr. Tremaine’s determina- 
tion.” 

She looked at her father and smiled. 

“Poor Daddy!” she said; “I’m afraid, 
if Mr. Brandegee succeeds, your Tom 
Wallis will be a very pc>r second.” 

“Nonsense ” said her father sharp- 
ly. “Wallis is a fine fellow. He’s got 
the strongest politicians in the state 
at his back. Tremaine wouldn’t stand 
a chance.” 

“I think he* would,” said Isobel 
quietly, and abruptly, swiftly, turning 
to her father as though she had just 
thought of the question, she asked 
him: “Why doesn’t Mr. Tremaine 
run?” She waited a minute and added: 
“ Do you know?” Her clear eyes were 
on him frankly. 

The question was a great surprise. 
As she asked it, Malvern remembered 
his given word—his honorable ptom- 
ise to a woman of whom he was sin- 
cerely fond, a woman whom his in- 
nate chivalry led him to endeavor to 
protect. But he thought at the same 
time: “WW Isobel knew—if I could tell 
her—it would solve the problem. If 
she has an infatuation for Tremaine, 
this would kill it.” And watching her, 
seeing her color rise and fall even as 
she spoke, he said to himself: “By 
Jove, I believe the girl cares for him ” 

The distaste with which he had re- 
garded any alliance with John Tre- 
maine was strong now, and the fact 
that his daughter’s life might be 
shadowed even for a short time by 
this impossible affection made him all 
father and very little Mrs. Tremaine’s 
friend. 

“ee ‘ 

There are many reasons why aman 
should refuse to enter a political cam- 
paign,” said Mr. Malvern shortly. 


“But why, in his case?” said his 
daughter. “He is ambitious, a’ true 
Virginian, and he must know that it’s 
only a stepping-stone to what any 
man like him would be glad to reach.” 
And she repeated, her eyes eagerly 
watching her father’s expression: 
“Why does he refuse? Do you know?” 


Between the interval of the night 
before and her seeing her father, she 
had thought of nothing else than his 
dislike of their neighbor, his hatred; 
and she was wishing with. all her 
heart that she might be mistaken, 
that she might find her father was ig- 
norant of the story. 


“Father,” she said simply, moving 
toward him and putting out her hand, 
which she laid upon his arm, “last 
night, at the Brandegee’, Mrs. David 
Tremaine told me a perfectly Tidicu- 
lous story—a preposterous story—and 
I want to hear you say that you don’t 
believe what she told me—that you 
know it to be untrue, as I do—as ev- 
ery one who knows Mr. Tremaine 
must know.” 


The girl saw her father’s facé grow 
hard, and in his mind the promise to 
his old friend no longer held. He felt 
that he must now tell the truth to his 
daughter who, as he believed, was un- 
fortunately attached to a man whose 
moral weakness put him out of the 
question as a possible husband. 


(To be continued) 
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Surry Co. Duroc-Jersey Ass’n. 
BRED SOW & GILT SALE 


26 SOWS and GILTS selected from the tops of six fine herds, 
bred to BROOKWATER, DEMONSTRATOR 31ST, DIXIE 
FANCY ORION and KING SPECIAL. 


They are Big, Stretchy, High-backed, Big-boned Sows and 
Gilts, with long, deep, wide bodies that provide reom for large 


Sale at 1 P.M., Thursday, July 14th, at the Petersburg 
Fair Grounds, Petersburg, Virginia. 


For Catalog, Write 
DUNGAN McKINSEY, Secretary, 


Every sow in the lot is a real 


SCOTLAND, VA. 
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EASTOVER FARM 
Where 
Brookwater Demonstrator 31st 
Reigns. Supreme 
SELLS A CHOICE LOT OF 
BRED GILTS with the 
Surry County Duroc-Jersey 
Association 


Petersburg, Va., July 14th 
“For Catalog, Write 
A. H. OCHSNER, 
Eastover Farm, forme Grove, Va. 
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SWAN’S POINT FARM 
The Home of 
SCISSORS OF VIRGINIA 
Is consigning a number of “excep- 
tional” bred SOWS and GILTS 

to the sale of the 
Surry County Duroc-Jersey 
Association 


Petersburg, Va., July 14th 


For Catalog, Write 
DUNGAN McKINSEY, Mgr., 


Swan’s Point Farm, Scotland, Va. 















































Gilt Sale--38 Head 


AT 1:00 O’CLOCK, ON FARM 


Tuesday, July 12,1921 


All daughters or grand-daugh- 
ters of Scissors except four. 


Write for catalogue. 
GRANITE DUROC FARM 
GEO. C. GREGORY, Prop. 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA 
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Early to Market— Full Weight 





Sens tneme hogs raise large families and put on weight quick! 
animals that mature at an early age, and are uniformly red z col ior. 


51 per cent of all hogs mare 
keted in the United States i in 
1918 were Duroc-Jerseys, 


Duroc-Jersey hogs have 
proved themselves in cham- 
pionship shows as well as on 
R sae market. 


They are hardy, easy feeding 


Write for our Free booklet “Duroc-Jersey Hogs Are Prolitic and Protitable,” 


The National Duroc-Jersey Record Association. Dept. 170 Peoria, Ill. 


The largest swine record association in the world—12,000 members 








BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND 


BRED SOWS AND GILTS—At Attractive Prices, 
CHOICE BOARS—Now ready for service. 
WE aha me. ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results. 
Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 


HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS 


SHELDON, S. C. 
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Lota more HAMPSHIRE hogs recorded 
only made the 
ow I8 TAS TIME to join the 
terature and information as to 


Hampshires Have Changed Swine Husbandry 7 "y<54,;ishow @ 


lved and since then this breed has 
SHIRES ‘dress ate bE eent of edible meat; 


the ranks of the most progressive swine raisers. 
where to Sho, best af beveding 


STONE, See’ 409 - Wisco 
- Kwerican HAMPSHIRE Swine RECORD ASSOCIATION 


ed its supremacy. 
om pork at the cheapest eost and we 


in 1921, than im the same period in 1920—a record 


stock, elese to home, 


Avenue, PEORIA, iCinone. 











SHORTHORNS 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











BUY A SHORTHORN BULL 


We have several nice young ones for 
sale at reasonable prices now. Write 
us for particulars. 


MEADOW VIEW FARM, 








Drawer, 397, Salisbury, N. C. 





Shropshire Rams — Poland-Chinas 


Big, me heavy shearers. All aimed a wy imported rams, 
Also Hampshires, one and two-year ewes. 
A few sg eet 4 Leh a mer CHINA G Cure. 
Prices low and_ satisfaction 
WILLIAM REID, Box 502, OWENSBORO, KY. 
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30x3% Standard Non-Skid Tire 


| This new low price is made 
possible by strictest econ- 
omies and specialized pro- 
duction. 
Plant No. 2 was erected 
for the sole purpose of 


making 30x3%-inch Non- 
Skid fabric tires. Witha 
° daily capacity of 16,600 
tires and 20,000 tubes, this plant permits refined production on a 
quantity basis. 

All materials used are the best obtainable. Thequality is uniform. 
It is the best fabric tire ever offered to the car owner at any price. 


Firestone Cord Tires 


Tire repair men, who judge values best, class these tires as having 
the sturdiest carcass made. Forty-seven high-grade car manu- 
facturers use them as standard equipment. They are the quality 
choice of cord users. 


30x3¥%-inch Cord - - - New Price $24.50 
32x4 “ _ a . “46.30 
34x4% “ . - = = rs “ 54.90 
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CANS 


FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder 
Hemmed Caps, Open Top Sani- 
tary Cans, Friction Top Cans and 
Pails—ALL SIZES. Guaranteed 
to give satisfactory results. We ship 
any quantity desired. White for 
circular and price fist. 


Our Home 
CAN SEALER 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
both pint and quartcans, So simple 
a child can operate it. Can your 
own vegetables and fruits and make 
money canning for others. Write 
today for price list. 


Virginia Can Co., 2.x o-eReanoke,Va. 


FloatAforD 


KILL FLIES 


Work with the Ford springs—not 
them. The “third spring” 
the rebound and stops the 

side-sway. Save tires, fuel, and car 

Write for Booklet D 


‘Bee. oBrand : 
“Insect Po 


BURPEE-JOHNSON CO 
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Many aking $15 and up per day 
canning its and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 


a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER BF 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best resulta, uses tess 
@asy to operate. 450 
up. We furnish cans and labels, 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
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i] Make Mother's work easier—lighten theif 
i burden Of housework—save her a dozen if 
{ili tripe ovary day to cellar or spring housejl 


WILLIS ICELESS 
REFRIGERATOR 


Enables you to make use of Nature's} 
system of cooling; gives you an ice box 
that needs noice, No expense, no up-keep, 
no repairs. Puts the foods within easy 
i] reach of the kitchen table and keeps them} 
sweet, Clean, Sanitary, pure and at exactly}i) 
the right temperature, winter and sum-jjjj 
mer. ii 


A Genuine Guarantee 

The Willis Iceless Refrigerator is guar-|} 
anteed by dealer and maker to do all} 
claimed for it; to be perfectly satisfactory 
or the purchase price will be instantly 
and cheerfully refunded. 


SER THIS MODERN 
REFRIGERATING 
SYSTEM 
Write us today for our 
dealer’s Dame in your 
territory. Ask for ilus- 

Wii trated bookiet No. 19 
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DUST CAPS Fes 
GUARD YOUR TIRE VAL 


Your TIRE VALVE STEMS Neeo PaoTECnon Prom AcowenTan 
Ano Sano, Muo. int Ano Grit Snouco Be Kerr From Tre 
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@ To A Packace For SO Cents 


Am ALA DEALERS OF 


A. SCHRADER'’S SOn.inc. Brooxryn. N.Y. 

































DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


EVERY little movement 
means more thirst. 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ge, 
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